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ABSTRACT 

This report describes how the Oregon Career 
information System (CIS) expanded its career information files by 
adding three new files relevant to education information. 
Descriptions are given of the Preparation file, contcdning 
information specifying various ways to prepare for a particular 
occupation; the Program file, which describes a complete array of 
educational and training programs; and thei School file, which 
provides comprehensive institutional information such as degrees 
offered, financial aid, and housing. It is reported that the 
educational components were field tested to determine their value to 
individuals making career decisions, and that response of CIS users 
indicated that the components were easy to use, relevant to users' 
career planning, comprehensive in the scope of information provided, 
and well integrated with the rest of CIS, Also, the expanded system 
was found to have substantial impact on occupational and educational 
choices. . The adult market for career information and the impact of 
CIS on other agencies are also analyzed. (Author/TA) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION COMPONENTS 
FOR A CAREER' INFORMATION SYSTEM 



PROJECT PRODUCES SEVERAL MAJOR FINDINGS 

The purpose of this final report is to evaluate how effectively the 
Career Information System was expanded to include information on post- 
secondary institutions and programs in Oregon. In addition to providing a 
summary of the evaluation procedures and results,- the final report highlights 
specific activities and Findings related to System use by special audiences — 
adults using the System's educational information in several shopping centers 
in Oregon communitl»?^p and prisoners in the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

This analysis of a comprehensive, reliable and compatible bank of infor- 
mation on post-secondary educational institutions and the programs of study 
they each offer produced valuable insights into the usefulness of this type 
of information for a wide range of populations. The fact that CIS* users 
found this information very valuable is one of the major themes to emerge 
from the implementation of the EducaLioral Components Project, as this report 
will illustrate. 

Another finding discussed throughout the report is the discovery that 
the utilization of existing data to compile a relevant, comprehensive and 
comparable information system about schools and educational programs is much 
more difficult than originally anticipated. The procedures developed by the 
Career I^iformation System to gather valid and reliable information about post- 
secondary institutions are an important result of the project. 

The project uncovered a real need to change the CIS files from a structure 
that directly links occupational and educational information to one able to 
indirectly link occupational information to training program information 
through an intermediary Preparation file. Preparation file statements were 
produced to accompany each occupational description in CIS and then, for the 
occupations that required it, appropriate references to Program files were 
included in the Preparation statements. ^ 

Finally, a major new market for CIS* services was discovered. After 
field testing CIS in several shopping centers, it is apparent that a group of 
young adults, many of whom are out of school or unemployed, will use the 
Career Information System if it is available to them. In addition, it was 
found that these users would be willing to pay for the costs of the service. 
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PROJECT OUTLINES SEVEEIAL OBJECTIVES 



The major objective of the Educational Components Project was to develop 
and then provide access to compatible educational information for a variety 
of user groups. As a result of the project, users now are able to obtain 
information when and where they want it in a manner that allows them to view 
alternatives quickly and accurately before pursuing a course of action. The 
expanded CIS addresses itself to the critical need for providing prospective 
educational consumers of all ages with detailed and accurate information on 
post-secondary educational opportunities. 

Now that the Career Information System's educational information is avail- 
able, consumers can find in the CIS files information on career preparation, 
descriptions of post-secondary educational programs in Oregon (including a 
list of schools that offer the programs), and characteristic infonoation on 
all two- and four -year colleges and nearly all proprietary institutions in 
the state (see Chapter II for examples of how CIS presents specific information) 
The information ha:^3reatly improved the quality and usefulness of information 
available to educatiottal consumers in Oregon, thereby enhancing their ability 
to make thoughtful decisions about their plans for further post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

When the Educational Components Project was proposed originally, a series 
of long-term objectives was outlined. A diversified approach to the problems 
of expanding information in the CIS files to include educational topics and 
of measuring the effectiveness of the new information was proposed. The 
following objectives relate to the development of a model data collection 
system containing information on post-secondary training programs and schools. 

1) Enhance the post-secondary educational consumer's decision-making 
capacity by improving the quality and usefulness of information. The following 
areas were considered in the study: 

- Availability and accessibility of information to users. 

-Ease of use by ail consumers. 

- Integration of occupational and educational information. 

-Relevance of information to users' career and education plans. 

-Adequacy and completeness of the information. . 

-Impact of information on users' career and education plans. 

Chapter III gives a detailed description of the major research questions. 
Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII discuss how the expanded CIS fared in these major 
research areas. 
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2) Enhance the capabilities of GIF and other agencies to collect <uul 
disseminate high quality educational information to consumerH, The Followlnj* 
areas were considered In the study: 

- Estab lishment of Qlatewlde meclianisms to improve information collection 
and dissemination processes, 

-Cooperation between information producing, collecting, and distributing 
agencies to enhance efficiency of information development and quality of 
: the information. Chapters II and VIII evaluate the success of the pro- 
ject at meeting these goals. 



PROCEDURES FOLLOWED TO MEET THE OBJECTIVES 

To achieve the objectives outlined by the project proposal, the foli'^wing 
activities were undertaken, 

1) Development of an Educational Components Advis o ry Committee , One of 
the first project activities was to develop an Advisory Committee to provide 
guidance to project staff and to be actively involved in the development of 
th' information collection system. The Advisory Committee of 18 members was 
choten to represent a variety of viewpoints and expertise, including those 
involved with information collection and management within the education 
establishment as well as those representing present and potential post- 
secondary educational consumers, 

2) Survey of Present and Potential Post-Secondary Educational Consumers 
To Assess Their Information Needs , Studies previously conducted identify many 
specific information needs of education consumers. A study by Mary K, Kinnick 
attempted to compile a comprehensive and prioritized list of prospective 
college students' information needs,! The study found that student information 
needs far outdistanced the content of the information which was actually avail- 
able, and that it is not possible to isolate a limited number of information 
items which would meet the needs of a majority of students. Kinnick concludes 
that only comprehensive information which allows the student to make inter- 
institutional comparisons of schools will meet students* needs. The Kathleen 
Jackson Miller study also concluded that available collegiate information 

'came far from meeting students' needs and recommended that a computerized 
collegiate information system be developed to provide comprehensive and current 
information to prospective students.'' James S. Coleman contends that the pro- 
spective college student rp^eives information which is selectively disseminated 
by the colleges to furtl — their own interests.^ The relatively weak position 
of the student as opposed to the large organization of most colleges make it 
almost impossible for him or her to gather comprehensive, accurate and compar- 
able information about a number of colleges, and so makes a rational choice 
of school difficult. 



^Mary K, Kinnick, Inf ormatioii for Prospective Students About Post- 
Secondary Education; A Partial Assessment of Need , 

2 

Kathleen Jackson Miller, A Collegiate Information System . 

o 

•^James S, Coleman, "The Principle of Symmetry in College Choice," Report 
of the Commission on Tests; II. Briefs (New York: College Entrance Examination 
Q Board, 1970), pp, 19-32, 
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3) Examination of Existing Information > As described in some detail in 
Chapter II, a thorou^;h revievT of existing educational information in Oregon was 
conducted. The review of federal and state reports, college directories and 
school catalogs resulted in the discovery by project staff that considerably 
more primary data collection was necessary for development of educational infor- 
mation. The review determined not only what information was delivered to con- 
sumers, but what was not delivered as well. 

4) Matching Assessed Consumer Needs with Available Information , Once 
consumer information needs and the existing availability of post-secondary 
information were assessed and results documented, it was decided that a supple- 
mentary data collection effort would be needed to collect available information 
where information needs were not being met. In addition to collecting this 
(usually directly from the institutions), the project staff sent the results of 
their research back to individual schools for review and validation.^ 

5) Development of the Model Information Collection System . Technical 
papers on developing the Program, Preparation and School files will describe 
in detail the procedures used to implement the System. In summary, enuring the 
first year of the Educational Components Project the institutions were not 
expected to generate all of the information that was shown to be of ideal 
benefit to consumers. The information to be 'collected was identified and 
standard collec*:ion designs and formats for delivering that information 

vjere developed. In the following year the collection design was implemented 
and presently a relatively complete file of information items identified as 
being useful to educational consumers is being disseminated throughout Oregon. ^ 



SUMMARY 

The ultimate goal of the Educational Components Project was to increase 
users' ability to select an appropriate institution to meet their post- 
secondary educational needs. The basic evaluation strategy, then, was to add 
new components to the existing Career Information System (in the form of the 
Preparation, Program and School files) and to test the effect of this infor- 
mation on the user's decision making. The following chapters describe how the 
new files were developed and what their effect jn users has been. 



^For a full discussion of review procedures, see the forthcoming CIS 
Technical Paper that describes the development of the CIS Program and Prepa- 
ration files. 

^See Chapter II, p. 18^ for a list of topics available In the School 

file, 
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CHAPTER II 



DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM DESIGN 



SUMMARY OF DATA SOURCES ON POCT-SECONT)ARY EDUCATION 

A major premise of the educational component? project was that coor- 
dinating bodies, regulatory agencies, and associevioCtS possessed the 
d^ta necessary for component development. It wai> presuraed that developing 
information on post-secondary educational institutions and their programs 
could be accomplished by instituting working agreements with .data-producing 
agencies and, only in a few instances, supplementing the data. 

The conclusion from extensive examinations of data sources, however, 
was that far less usable data was identified than was expected. The 
existing body of accessible post-secondary educational information Is com- 
posed largely of school catalogs and promotional literature, college 
directories, and reports submitted to federal and state agencies. Exami- 
nation of data from those sources has found most of them to be inconsistent 
at best, and often fraught with non-comparable and sometimes inaccurate 
information, in spite of the statutory origin of many of the reports. 
Following is a brief summary of the project *s examination of federal and 
state reports, college directories and school catalof,s.l 

Federal and State Reports 

Post-secondary educational institutions are regularly required to 
complete a myriad of federal and state reports that nre Intended for planning 
and management purposes. In Oregon, the Educational Coordinating Council 
(the state's designated "1202" agency), the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, and the State Department of Education are the agencies responsible 
for collecting and storing the preponderance of educational planning and 
management data.' 

The data collection activities of the 5e agencies are extensive, but 
there are several limitations in the applicability of agency data to system 
development that have reduced their use. Data which may suitably meet 
standards for planning purposes may or ms.y not be comprehensive enough or 
formatted usefully for a consumer information system. 

For example, the Educational Coordinating Council collects information 
on enrollment by program from all two- and four-year colleges. The informa- 
tion is collected from each institution by a survey which codes programs by 
the titles of The National Center for Educational Statistics A Taxonomy of 
Institutional Programs in Higher Education. 



^For a complete analysis of data sources, see the Mid-year Report , 
Oregon Career Information System: Educational Components Project, May, 1974. 



Unquestionably, the survey provides a reliable sunnnary of programs. 
However, an institution's specific program title often is different than 
the taxonomic title and the survey instruments do not reveal which programs 
are being reported under which taxonomic title. For example, "Personal 
Service Technologies" is a taxonomic division in which several different 
institutional programs might be coded, but there is no way to determine 
accurately which programs the institution is reporting as "Personal 
Service Techno logie^s". 

The survey would be vastly more useful to the Career Information 
System if a simple revision were instituted to permit institutions to 
list their program titles as well as data under each taxonomic sub-division. 
That kind of revision would make the survey a definitive master list of 
programs in Oregon for all two- and four-year colleges. 

Further, educational data tends to be stored by the type of report 
(e.g., reports to the legislature, reports to the Office of Education, etc.). 
As a result, it is frequently difficult to convey data requests without 
making precise references to specific reports or collection designs. 

Finally, many required reports are viewed by institution' as 
nothing more than required nuisances; thus, they are often prepared with 
less care and accuracy than is needed. 

The result of those limitations has been that a^-r ucy data that might 
have been useful to the project cannot be located readily, are in forms that 
make it very difficult to use, or have required considerable validation or 
revision prior to their use. 



College ljtlrc>ctories 

There are numerous guides available that present information about 
colleges and universities. Some of the better known are the College Hand- 
book published by the College Entrance Examination Board, Barron's Profiles 
of Colleges , and, in Oregon, Mapping Your Education , which includes all 
two- and four -year colleges in Oregon and Washington. While these guides 
provide information with which to compare institutions, they are far from 
the ideal. Problems from the perspective of both the consumer and the 
system developer are as follows: 

-Most of the directories gather their data by sending lengthy question- 
naries to institutions. They are without the authority or resources 
to insure complete or valid response and do no validation of data.. 
The result frequently is the reporting of inaccurate information 
about the institutions. 

i -The guides commonly do not compare colleges on substantive dimensions 
other than selectivity and do not help consumers identify institutional 
differences in other ways. 



-They focus on select educational sectors, usually the two-, and 
four-year colleges, leaving out the full range of post-secondary 
educational alternatives, , , - 

For the foregoing reasons, the Career Information System has made 
little use d| directories as a source of data for developing educational 
components'." 



School Catalogs 

Schoi^l catalogs comprise the single largest body of post-secondary 
educational information available to prospective consumers. Nearly every 
post-secondary institution has a catalog and mak^s ic .available to prospec- 
tive students upon request and likewise distributes it to school counseling 
centers, libraries, and othdr locations where people seek post-secondary 
educational information, . 

Because of their availability and publication by institutions, 
catalogs are conventionally considered the most useful source of informa- 
tion available to consumers. Yet a review of school catalogs reveals that 
their accuracy and currency are questionable and that they are less 
than comprehensive sources of institutional information* 

Evident problems with school catalogs that make them frequently 
unreliable information sources are that: 

-They are usually compiled well in advance of distribution and 
frequently include out-of-date information, particularly in program 
and course listings and cost sections, (This problem has been 
compounded recently as some schools, facing tight budgets, have 
begun publishing catalogs biennially.) 

-Catalogs usually are to serve two clientele — prospective students 
and current students — mixing information for both in one compli- 
cated publication. 

-Catalogs rarely provide prospective students complete infonnation 
about campus life. They concentrate on campus assets with varying 
candor and/or list clubs and organizations, but seldom convey 
potential campus liabilities. 

-They vary significantly in completeness of information, often 
forcing interested students to write for clarification and/or 
complete information. 

-Spurious attempts are frequently made to relate programs to careers 
without documentation. As a result, students are often misled into 
believing that completion of a certain program will provide an 
advantage in seeking specific employment, 

-Institutional program titles frequently do not provide an indication 
of program content and few clarifying statements are provided. 



The foregoing anomalies appear in one form or another in nearly every 
catalog. The result is that catalogs are an imprecise and often misleading 
source of information for both the student and the information system 
developer. Nevertheless, the project has used catalogs as a source for 
some information in developing the educational components. For example, 
catalogs provide the only available descriptive information about * 
programs, so they have^ been used in developing descriptions of post- 
secondary educational programs. Spurious information has been ignored and 
other claims discounted, but the catalog information has been used. To 
compensate, the project has interposed several time consuming validation 
steps to enhance the reliability of the developed information on programs • 

School catalogs have been used to check other sources, particularly 
in developing a master list of program titles. Catalogs were also used 
to complete applicable portions of questionnaires before sending them to 
post-secondary institutions in order to ease the data gathering demands 
the questionnaire placed on the institutions. However, few questionnaire 
sections could be completed from catalog material" before distributing the 
form to the institutions. 



Summary of Review of Information' Sources 

The dearth of validated information available in publications and 
agency data banks is of concern on two levels. First, it required consid- 
erably more primary data collection for development of the educational 
components than one would expect. Secondly, and more importantly to post- 
secondary education, it reflects the need for more stringent qualitative 
and quantative regulation of information provided to prospective post- 
secondary educational consumers. The recent interest in expanding the 
consumer protection movement to post-secondary education is a starting 
point. But, there is a need for stronger measures, perhaps statutory 
requirements that institutions reveal certain standardized information 
about themselves in a common language and/or the development within 
monitoring agencies of the resources to enforce and validate reporting of 
standardly defined and derived data which could then be used for planning, 
manageme*nt, and relayed to consumers through systems like CIS. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECT COORDINATION OF SOURCES AND POOLING OF DATA 

The following are examples of some of the project's data coordinating 
activities and ctrrangements which have been made for pooling upable data: 

Activities 

-Reviewed the major institutional directories for ideas for developing 
the file of institutional information. 

-Examined the possibility of using the College Entrance Examination 
Board's data bank on Institutions for educational component develop- 
ment. Examination revealed inaccuracies and inconsistencies in data 
for Oregon institutions. 

-8- 
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-Examined data of coordinating agencies in Oregon, some of which has 
been used in component development. Examination results have led 
to encouraging agencies to review existing data for applicability to 
educational consumers • 

-Reviewed school catalogs for reliability and applicability to 
component development. Have verified some information by calling 
schools, comparing against other sources, etc, 

-Examined college search systems operating in U.S. for ideas for 
component development. Discarded many design concepts as inappro- 
priate for a system like CIS which is statewide rather than nationwide. 

-Impressed upon many institutional personnel and personnel of state 
regulatory and coordintit ing agencies the need for substcintlve 
Improvements in th(» post-secondary educational informnt Ion bank. 

Data Arrangeme nts 

-Compiled a master list of post-secondary educational programs in 
Oregon from other less comprehensive listings. 

-Made arrangements with and receive regularly master listings of 
Veterans Administration-approved programs in Oregon's community colleges 
and proprietary schools for use In updating the master program list. 

-Made arrangements with the State Departrrient of Education to use certain 
•:»"ngrcim data that they collect for validating and updating community 
college program information In the educational components. 

-Made arrangements with the Oregon State System of Higher Education Lo 
receive periodic listings of new programs in the four-year public colleges. 

-Miide arrangements with the State Department of Kducntlon to receive 
periodic listings of existing proprietary schools. 

-Made arrangements with the Educational Coordinating Council to receive 
copies of HEGIS Enrollment Reports and Student Enrollment Data Surveys 
for all two- and four-year colleges in Oregon, 

-Made arrangements with all two- and four-year schools and a large pro- 
portion of proprietary schools to get selected data directly from them 
for use in developing the educational components, 

-Developed an Advisory Committee composed of institutional representatives 
and agency personnel, in part, to assist in identifying reliable addi- 
tional data. 

-Continue to identify additional reliable data sources for use in updating 
the educational components. 
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Each Preparation entry includes a narrative discussion of the ways 
to prepare for the occupation, including applicable segments of the following 
i^orroation: 

-The skills that one must develop to satisfactorily perform the job 
duties of that occupation; 

-Legal qualifications for employment in the occupation (e.g., training, 
licenses, age, bonding, etc.); 

-Ways to prepare for entry into the occupation, including distinctions 
between training and/or experience required for licensing, preferred 
by employers, and conventionally thought of as ways to prepare; 

-Cross-refereace to appropriate training programs included in the Program 
File; ^ 

-Description of the sequencing of the employment qu-:iv»e; 

-Ways to prepare for advancement; 

-tips for improving employabillty . 



PREP FOR i^l28 FORESTRY TECHNICIANS 

SKILLSl DRAFTING^ SURVEYING* CRUISING* TECHNICAL REPORT 
WRITING* FIRST AI D* MATHEMATI CS & FORESTRY SCIENCE TO MEA- 
SURE FOREST GROWTH* FAMILIARITY WITH EQUIPMiJSIT i, ABILITY TO 
WORK WITH LITTLE SUPERVISION. PREPARATION: PRESENT HIRING 
PRACTICES SHOW THAT ABOUT 70X OF THE EMPLOYERS REQUIRE ONLY 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING FOR ENTRY LEVEL FORESTRY TECHNICIAN 
POSITIONS. HOWEVER* TECHNICAL POSITIONS OFTEN REQUIRE PRE- 
VIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE OR TRAINING WHICH IS AVAILABLE AT MANY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES (SEE PROG 069* FORESTRY AIDE). WORK 
EXPERIENCE SHOULD INCLUDE PLANTING TREES AI\ID/OR FIGHTING 
FIRES. ADVANCEI1ENT TO FOREST TECHNICIAN MAY COME AFTER 
SUITABLE EXPERIENCE IS GAINED OR FORMAL TRAINING IS COM- 
PLETED. FOREST TECHNICIANS IN GOVERNntivT MUST PASS A CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAM AND BE PLACED ON A WAITING LIST. 
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DESIGN OF THE EDUCATION COMPONENTS 



The functional objectives for developing educational components were to 
allow users to make relevant comparisons of career and educational opportu- 
nities. Review of other information systems and sources^ consultation with 
educational leaders in the state, and surveys of CIS t'sers led to the devel- 
opment of three new files of information to accompany the existing occupa- 
tional information. The new files are Preparation, Program, and School 
files. 

A major design principle of expanding CIS was to integrate educational 
information in a logical sequence with occupational information so that a 
user starting in the System with the QUEST questionnaire would be led 
logically through occupational information, educational program information, 
and information about post-secondary institutions. To accomplish that flow, 
each file has been. related to each other through statements that refer users 
from appropriate entries in one fiXe to related entries in another file 
(e.g., users accessing cr.':upational information on "Architects" are routed 
ultimately to information about "Architecture" programs, etc.). 

While files are systematically related, they are also individually 
accessible so that a user who wants only education program information need 
not take occupational information or vice versa. Thereby, the System en- 
courages broad exploration and relation of post-secondary education to careers 
but recognizes that people come to the System with differing information needs 

For reasons described previously, most of the data used in developing the 
educational components has been compiled by project staff from documents, 
interviews and questionnaires sent to post-secondary institutions. As the 
kinds of universally collected data expands, CIS will collect it and incor- 
porate it into its information files. 

Following is a description of the manner in which System occupational 
information has been linked to educational information and a summary of the 
contents of the three new files. 



Linking Occupations and Educational Programs 

Conventionally, guidance systems and publications list educational and 
training programs directly under occupational titles. Thus, "Accounting" 
programs are linked directly to the occupation "Accountant"; "Journalism" 
programs are linked directly to 'Writers and Editors"; and so on. 

That is the way the Oregon Career Information System initially linked 
occupational and educational information. The Education file included 
^^an entry on training alternatives for each occupation in the System. However, 
handling the relationships of post-secondary educational programs and training 
to occupations in the foregoing manner is too simplistic; the relationship is 
not as direct as this organization implies. 



First, not all post-secondary educational programs have explicit or 

UtL": urr:ad hCtor™'''''' occupational training objectives/ EngU h 
J-iterature and history programs, for example, cannot be linked dirertlv m 
specific occupations. To list them under th^ names of specific occupaMon. 
seriously misstates the essential character of such libL^l frts progra^^^^^^ 

with^d^^Mn?"; P"g""^s have multiple objectives, including, along 

SchoL^vIs ^^h several occupational fLfds." 

Psychology is such a program: Should it be coded as preparation for 
social work or counseling, or should its liberal arts'charLterbrLpha.ized? 

t^.J^ll'^^^' educational programs under occupational titles imnlies 

Fourthly, there are various ways to Dren^rp fnr- 

Despite these problems with direct linV^aa t-u^^^ ^ 

the various methods of occupational pre paration tLI t ''^^^''"es 

^ar±Ociaers ; and a complete taxonomy of educational trainlna nr-^„^o » j 
program titles f "Ac^nlln^■■•r,o" -idu-i ,. ';""^'*'^^°na± training programs under 
s m Licies ( Accounting , "Philosophy") in separately accessible files. 2 



Preparation File 



tiona'J^info^^^tio'^!" [^ZUlll Jro^to^L"^^ occupational to educa- 

Program file.) PREP includes entries for each f """P^^^^"- ^" the 
information system. Each entry JncluHP« occupations in the 

various w.ys L preparrfor"a"p'ar't c^ :r cc^^aUon'-'^'f ' °' 
not require formal post-secondarv tra^•n^n! occupation does 

of preparation as well as other hlr^naS^' statements about the usual method 
tion does require foLl traJnL^ ^^^ " °""P^- 

n.ost propitious for oc^ipl LL^^n ^^0^;! '""T "'"'^ °' '"'"^"^ 
to appropriate programs Stored in^tJ^inL^^L^^^lVa-^cLTibirP^^ 



of study. contains entries for 125 fields 



study. 
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Preparation file entries have been developed gradually. Initial entries 
generally- included only occupational licensing requirements and cross- 
references to appropriate educational programs in the Program file. Over 
time, entries hr.ve been expanded and will continue to be expanded. This 
approach to f ile^development has been necessitated by a dearth of existing 
data and the resulting need to rely heavily on original data collection. ^ 
Despite the relative incompleteness of Preparation entries in the early 
stages of testing of the expanded CIS, 83 percent of users in five shopping 
center ~^est sites indicated that the file entries provided all or nearly 
all the information they needed to know about occupational preparation. 
Additionally, users apparently found the Preparation file to provide a ready 
conceptual link between occupational and education information. For example 
95 percent of all users who access occupational description information also 
accessed a corresponding^ Preparation entry. And, 80 percent of , those who 
accessed Preparation entries subsequently accessed appropriate Program file 
entries. \ 

On the basis of this evidence, it can be said that the Preparation file 
provides a logical and workable way of linking occupational' and educational 
information. It should be noted, also, that statements cross-referencing 
users from file-to-file have been strengthened considerably since the time 
most of the pilot testing was performed. Presumably, therefore, file link- 
age is even stronger now than it was during the pilot-test period. 



Program File 

Post-secondary educational programs similar in content often vary in 
title from school to school. Likewise, programs with similar titles are 
not always similar in content. To develop descriptions of post-secondary 
educational proj^rams first requires a list of program titles that is work^ 
able in number yet comprehensive and representative of the various programs 
in the state. Each program title must be representative of an academic 
field or training area and frequently must be general enough to encompass 
several program options or specialties. 

To meet those criteria, the National Center for Educational Statistics 
(NCES) A Taxonomy of Instructional Programs in Higher Education has been 
^converted to provide a master listing of program titles. The conversion 
yielded 125 subject areas that are representative of post-secondary educa- 
tional offerings in two- and four-year colleges, proprietary institutions, 
and non-institutionally based training, such as apprenticeship programs. 
In addition, programs not offered in Oregon but available to residents 
through the Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education (WICHE) 
have been included (e.g., "Veterinary Medicine"). 

^ 

3See forthcoming CIS Technical Paper on developing Preparation and 
Program files for additional discussion of data sources. 

^See forthcoming CIS Technical Paper on developing Preparation and 
Program files for details on the conversion of the Taxonomy. 
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Each subject area title is included in the Program file and includes a 
descriptive overview of the programs and a list of schools that offer them. 
Each entry includes: types of prograins ; specialties; degrees of fered; kinds of 
schools offering the program; length of programs; program emphasis, including 
similarities or differences from school to school; examples of courses contained 
in the curriculum; and, a cross-reference to related programs. The file in- 
cludes a list of schools that offer the program, the institution's particular 
program title and other institutionally-specific information not dealt with 
in the narrative (e.g., special costs, program schedule, pre-requisites , 
differing emphases, etc.). 

The school list is loaded in the computer by geographic region so that 
eastern Oregon residents can obtain a list of schools in their region only, 
or a full listing, depending upon their preference. Users may terminate' 
the listing of schools if desired. 



PROG FOR 69 

069 FORESTRY AIDE (FOREST TECHNpLOUY) PROGRAMS 

THESE PROGRAMS INTEND TO PREPARE PEOPLE FOR FORESTRY 
AIDE AND TIMBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY POSITIONS & ARE OFFERED AT 
MOST COMMUNITY COLLEGES* THE PROGRAMS VARY EXTENSIVELY IN 
TITLE & EMPHASIS FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL (ALSO SEE DESC 
F0RESTERS7; & DESC 4128 FORESTRY TECHNICIANS). 

COURSEWORK; CONTENT VARIES WITH PROGRAM Ef^PHASI S. 
HOWEVER/ MOST INCLUDE ALL OR MANY OF THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 

MAPPING FOREST PRODUCTS 

PHOTO INTERPRETATION LOGGING METHODS 

MATHEMATI CS SURVEYING 

FIRE CONTROL FOREST OPERATIONS 

BOTAIvlY- RELATED COURSES DRAFTI.NG 
OTHER COURSES USUALLY RELATE TO THE SPECIFIC PROGRAM 
EMPHASIS. CLASS INSTRUCTION INCLUDES LOTS OF FIELD 
EXPERIENCE* LABORATORY ^ CLASSROOM WORK* HARD PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITY REQUIRED IN SOME COURSES. CONSULT COLLEGE CATA- 
LOGS FOR MORE COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS OF FORESTRY TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM. 

RELATED PROGRAMS: 068 FORESTRY; 067 FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE science; 061 AGRICULTURE; 065 AGRICULTURE 
TECHN OLOGY. 



SCHOOLS: 

2 EASTERN OREGON AREA SCHOOLS 

• - . . • 224 12 TREASURE VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE - ONTARIO: 
'RANGE/FOREST TECHNICIAN': PROGRAM INTENDING TO PREPARE 
" PEOPLE TO WORK SPECIFICALLY IN EASTERN OREGON & INTER- 
MOUNTAIN AREA FORESTS. 

22413 CENTRAL OREGON COMMUiJITY COLLEGE - BEND: 

'FOREST TECHNOLOGY': 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM. MAJOR 
' EMPHASIS ON FIELD APPLICATION OF FORESTRY TECHNIQUES USED 
IN TIMBER ^ TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT. 
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2 N. CUAST Ik PORTLAND AREA SCHOOLS 



- - - - - 22105 CLATSOP COMMUNITY COLLEGE - ASTORIA: 
•FOREST MANAGEMENT TECHNOLOGY': 2-YR. ASSOCIATE DEGREE PRO- 
GRAM. DEGREE OPTIONS IN FOREST MANAGEMENT & FOREST 
MANAGEMENT- ENGINEERING. 

- - - - - 22709 MT. HOOD COMMUNITY COLLEGE - GRESHAM: 
'FOREST TECHNOLOGY': 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM. PRO- 
GRAM SLOTS limited; ADMISSION TO MHCC DOES NOT GUARAN- 
TEE ADtllSSION TO PROGRAM. EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH & SERVICE 
IN FOREST LAN,D. MANAGEMENT <(. PRODUCTS. CONTACT MHCC COUN- 
SELING DEPARTMENT FOR ADMISSION INFjORMATI ON . 

2 MID-WILLAMETTE VALLEY.& EUGHgE AREA SCHOOLS 

- - - - - 22207 CHEMLKETA COMMUNITY COLLEGE - SALEM: 
'FOREST PRODUCTS TECHNI GI A^J ' : 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PRO- 
GRAM. EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH/ DEVELOPMENT* QUALITY CON- 
TROL* & SALES IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY. 

'FOREST TECHNICIAN": 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAtl. EMPHA- 
SIS ON FIELD APPLICATION OF FORESTRY TECHNIQUES USED IN 
TIMBER ik TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT. 

(SUMMER EXPERIENCE IN FOREST INDUSTRY MAY REPLACE SOME 
COURSES IN EITHER PROGRAM WITH PRIOR DEPARTMENT APPROVAI,..) 

- - - - - 22804 LANE COMMUNITi COLLEGE - EUGENE: 

'FOREST TECHNOLOGY': 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM. AD- 
MISSION REQUIRES" I NTE)?VIEW WITH DEPARTMENT & SLOTS ARE 

limited; apply by june to insure admission. 

3 southern oregon area schools 
" - - - - 22103 umpqua- communi ty college - roseburg: 

'FOREST TECHNOLOGY': 2-YR. ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM. DEGREE 
OPTIONS AVAILABLE IN TECHNOLOGY « FOREST RECREATION. 

•LOG TRUCK DRIVING': SIX WEEK COURSE, BEGINNING IN EARLY 
SPRING. INCLUDES CLASSROOM & SUPERVI SED DRI VING. 

- - - - - 22102 ROGUE COMMUNITY COLLEGE - GRANTS PASS: 
■'FOREST INDUSTRIES': 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM. 
'FELLING AND BUCKING':' TWO-TERM* CERTI FI CATE PROGRAM. 

EMPHASIS ON LOGGING TECHNIQUES. FIRST TERM* CLASS & 
FIELD experience; second term minimum of 30 HOURS PER 
WEEK ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. 

•LOG TRUCK DRIVING' : TWO-TERM* CERTIFICATE PROGRAM. 

80 HRS. CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION ON RULES* SAFETY* & DRIVING 
TECHNIQUES. 48 HRS. OVER 2 TERMS SPENT DRIVING TRUCKS. 

•LOGGING TECHNIQUES': 2-TERM CERTIFICATE PROGRAM INTENDING 
TO PREPARE PEOPLE FOR' ENTRY LOGGING POSITIONS. COURSES 
AVAILABLE IN LOADER OPERATION* TRACTOR OPERATION* YARDER 
OPERATION* LANDING CHASER* & CHOKER. SETTING. 

- - - - - 22101 SOUTHWESTERN OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE - 
COOS BAY: 

•WOOD INDUSTRIES TECHNOLOGY': 2-YEAR ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
PROGRAM. 
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School catalogs were used as a major source for developing file 
entries because they are the only source that consistently provides des- 
criptive information on programs. Catalogs were vised with clear recogni- 
tion of their weaknesses and have been augmented by sending draft copies 
of file statements to curriculum planners at the Oregon Department of 
Education and State System of Higher Education and to curriculum contact 
persons at each institution for review and revision. 5 

It is expected ..that Program entries'* will be expanded significantly 
over time to include sUch institutionally specific information as average 
length of stay to degree, drop-out and completion rates, faculty demographics 
etc., to provide System users with additional information with which to com- 
pare programs at different institutions. Review panels composed of faculty, 
students and institutional and system-wide planners and researchers will be 
used to develop the file entries further. V 

Despite the perceived need to expand the information provided in the 
Program File, 95 percent of System users who accessed Program file entries 
during pilot-testing in the summeir and fall of 1974 indicated they received 
all or nearly "^all of the information about programs that they wanted, 

' ' . ' ' *■ . 

School File 

As discussed previously, conventional sources of descriptive infor- 
mation on post-secondary educational institutions do not foster comparison 
of institutions and may or may not include the information consumers want 
about the institutions. In developing the School file, major design prin- 
ciples were (1) to include all sectors of post-secondary educational 
institutions, including licensed proprietary institutionfs, (2) to include 
as much information in a common format for all institutions as available 
information would allow, and (3) to allow System users to compare infor- 
mation about one institution with similar information about other 
institutions. 

To determine what information to include in the file, a survey of 
approximately 200 high school seniors and college freshmen from various 
geographical locations in Oregon was conducted in the fall of 1973 , From 
a checklist of 113 items of information about schools, respondents indicated 
the most personally useful information pieces. Results of the survey made 
it clear that what is important to one student is often less so to another. 

Results of the survey reinforced the need to provide as much information 
as possible to meet the varying needs of users. It also led to designing 
the file format so that users may access any or all of the information pieces 
stored on any given institution. 



For full discussion of review procedures, file updating procedures, and 
a copy of the Writing Guide for developing Program entries, see CIS 
Technical Paper on developing Preparation and Program files. 
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The first step a user takes In accessing Information from the School 
file Is to select up to three Institutions on which to obtain Information. 
The CIS User Handbook lists institution names with individual access code 
numbers. As seen below/ a user might type in SCH 4A823, 22709, 21718 to 
get information about Merrltt Davis Business College, Mt. Hood Community 
College, and Portland State University. 

SchooSs (cont d) 




21716 Medical School, University of 
^ ■^•^ Oregon Health Sciences Center 
4 4823 ^ Merritt Davis Business CoJIege 

' _ (Eugene) 
44222 Merritt Davis College of Business 
(Salem) 

49223 Mid- Valley Airservice. Inc 
/I 2 1 7 Modorn Beauty Collecje, Inc. 
H 1 /03 Molor Brirbcr College, Inc. 
71718 Montrwillo Beauty School, Inc. 
Mt. Angel Seminary 
Mt. Hood Community College 
Mt. Hood Community College 

Beauty School 
Multi Arts Center 
Multnomah College of Hair 

Design, Inc. 
Multnomah School of the Bible 
Museum Art School 

Newport Flying Service 
North Clackamas College of 

Hair Design 
North Pacific Dental & Medical 

Coilege 
Northwest Christian College 
Northwe'.tern College of Business 
Nursing School, University of 
Oregon Health Sciences Center 

Olson Dor; Grooming 
Cr»tnN4D Flight Service 
Oregon Career Instrtute 
Oregon City Beauty School 
Oregon College of Art 
Oregon College of.Business, The 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon Graduate Center 
Oregon Institute of Insurance 
Oregon Institute of Technology 
Oregon Meat Cutting School 
Oregon Polytechnic Institute 
Oregon School of Insurance 
Oregon School of Massage 
Oregon State University 
Oregon, University of 



49757 
71721 

22723 
21719 

49124 
71716 

49759 

21829 
44724 
21716 



49425 
44702 
71722 
991 1 1 
44134 
21215 
21701 
44725 
21420 
49861 
49762 
44726 
99115 
21219 
21812 



71423 Pendleton College of Beauty 
71 224 Phagans' Beauty College * 
71 425 Phagans' Central Oregon Beauty 
College 

71 726 Phagans' Gateway College of 
Beauty 

M :>28 Phagans' School of Beauty 
/ I /27 Phagans' School of Hnir Design 
71 735 Phagans' Tigard Beauty School 
44783 Porter Martin Real Estate School 
21 708 Portland, University of 
2 1 703 Portland Bible College 
22710 Portland Community College 
4474] Portland Real Estate School 
Portland State University 
Portland Upholstering School 



47764 



44727 Pacific Academy of Accountancy 
21711 Pacific University 
49426 Pendleton Alrmotive, Inc. 



44744 Real Estate School of Beaverton 
447)4 Real Estate School of Oregon 

44745 Realty Training School 
447S4 Receptionist School of Oregon 
21706 Reed College 

Religious and Bible Colleges, See.- 
21729 Columbia Christian 
College 

22722 Concordia College 

2 1 704 Conquerors Bible College 
2 1 826 Eugene Bible College 
22714 Judson boptist College 
21221 Mt. Angel Seminary 

22723 Multnomah School of Hie 

Bible 

2 1 829 Northwest Christian 
College 

21703 Portland Bible College 
2 1 204 Western Baptist Bible 
College 

2 1 728 Western Conservative 
Baptist Seminary 

21727 Western Evangelical 
Seminary 

71 1 29 Rogue Beauty College 
221*02 Rogue Community College 
491 27 Rogue Valley Skyways 
49766 Ron Bailie School of Broadcast 
71 1 79 Roseburg Beauty College 
49128 Roseburg Skyways 
49429 Round-Up Air Service 

49284 Salem Aviation 
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Once the user selects the institutions and enters their code 
numbers, the computer ajjks "What do you want to know about the Schools? 
Type in the School Topics. Example: 1-5, 21, 71, 85. The user then 
selects any or all of the information about the school included in the 
file, entering the appropriate code numbers for each desired informational 
topic. 



For example, the user might pick 01, 02, 75, 77, 85, 89 from the list 
below to access the following topics: General Information, Student Enroll- 
ment, Freshman Admission Requirements, Admission Application Procedures, 
Single Student Costs and Financial Aid Application Procedures. 



School Topics 



After entering school numbers, you will need to tell the computer what you want 
to know about the schools. 

Note the topics you want data about. 

Then see "How to use the computer terminal/' page 24. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

01 General Information (type of school, 

location, etc.) 

02 Student Enrollment 

03 Minority Student Enrollment 

04 Student Enroltment by Age Group 

05 Contact for More Information 

71 Arternative Credit Opportunities 

72 Size of Freshman Classes 

73 School Graduation Requirements 

74 Availability of Pass/Fail Grading 

PROGRAMS OF STUDY 

(lists types of programs offered) 

06 Agriculture and Natural Resources 
08 Architecture 

1 1 Area Studies 

13 Biological Sciences 

14 Business & Management. 
19 Communications 

21 Computer & Information Sciences 

23 Education 

25 Engineering 

27 Mechanical Engineering Technologies 

31 Fine and Applied Arts 

33 Foreign Languages 

35 Health Services 

41 Home Economics 

42 Law 

44 Letters (English, Philosophy, Speech) 

46 Library Science 

48 Mathematics 

51 Military Science 

52 Physical Science 
54 Psychology 

56 Public Affairs & Services 

58 Social Sciences 

61 Interdisciplinary Studies 

63 Other Programs of Study 

65 Foreign Study Programs 

66 Honors Programs 

67 Reserved Officer Training (ROTC) ^ . 

68 Ethnic Studies Programs Li 4 



69 Women's Studies Programs 

70 Other Special Programs 

ADMISSIONS 

(requiirements for entering the schools) 

75 Freshman Admission Requirements 

76 Transfer Admission Requirements 

77 Admission Application Procedures 

78 Special Admission Procedures for 

Minority Students 

79 Special Admission Procedures for 

Adults 

HOUSING 

80 Dormitory Information 

8 1 Fraternity & Sorority Information 

82 Cooperative Housing Information 

83 Off-Campus Housing Information 

84 Married Student Housing Information 

COST AND FINANCIAL AID 

85 Single Student Costs (tuition, board 

and room, etc.) 

86 Married Student Costs (including 

single parents) 

87 Pert-time Student Costs 

88 Type^ of Financial Aid Available 

89 Financial Aid Application Procedures 

90 Examples of Financial Aid Received 

by Students 

91 Availability of Part-time Jobs 

SERVICES 

92 Services for All Students (counseling, 

tutoring^ etc.) 

93 Student Services for Special Groups 

101 Health Services Available 

102 Day Care Facilities Available 

103 Library Available 

1 04 Bus Service to School Available 

1 05 Student Parking Available 
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Below is a prototype of the Information for a user who requested those 
informational pieces. 

V SCH 4^323^ 2^^709^21713 

WHAT DO YUU W/^i^T TJ Ki^iOW MbUUT THE SCHOOLS? 

TYPE IN THE SCHOOL TOPICS. EXai-lPLE: 1-5^ 21^ 71^ 85 
SCHOOL TOPIC COLES hRL, ON PAbE 23 UF YoUR HANDBOOK. 

? 1-2^ 75^ 77^85^89 





WERRITT DAVIS 


MT. HOOD COM- 


PO RTL AiN) D STATE 




bUSINESS 


MUNI TY COLLEbE 


UNIVERSITY 




CuLLEUE 








So OAKVAY MALL 


26000 S£ STARK 


p.O* box 75 1 




EUbEI^E^ OR 


CjRESham^ or 


PORTLAND 97207 




97^01 


97030 




01 liEI>jERAL INFORMaTiON 








TYPE OF SCHOOL 


PRI VATE 


2-YEAR PUBLIC 


^-YEAR PUBLIC 




VOCATIONAL 






GRADUATE DEliREES 


NONE 


NONE 


EXTENSI VE 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


DAY ONLY 


DAY & NiGHT^ 


DAY £V£NING<» 






QUARTER SYSTEM 


QUARTER SYSTEM 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


UNDERGRAD SUMMER 




EXTEIvlSI VE 




CURRICULUM 


EXTENSIVE 




EXTENSI VE 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL 


EUbENE 


bRESH/il^ 


PORTLAND 


POPULATION 


90^100 


16^ ^70 


385^ 600 


CAt-IPUS TO CITY CENTER 


2 MILES 


2 WILES 


1 BLOCK 


MILLS FROM PORTLAi>)D 


1 10 




IN PORTLAi>ID 



0 2 ENROLLMENT 
TOTAL (EXCLUDING 
ADULT EDUCAnON) 

WOMEi>) 
MEN 

FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
PART-TIME STUDENTS 
OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS 
NEW STUDENTS (FROSH) 

NEW WOMEN 

NEW METvl 



FALL^ 19 75 



120 

1 15 

5 

NOT 
NOT 
2 

NOT 



REPORTED 
REPORTED 

REPORTED 



FALL^ 19 75 
10^^26 (ADULT 
ED IS APPROX. 
2^ 300) 

5^ 046 

5^ 380 

4^ 38 1 

6^ 045 
125 

4j 049 

2^ 014 

2^035 



FALL^ 1975 

15y 320 

7^ 035 
8^ 285 
8^007 
7^ 313 
1^019 
NOT REPORTED 
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7 5 FRESHMAIvl 
ADMI SSI ON 

EDUCATION REQUIRED 
H. S. GPA REQUI FED 



REQUIRED TESTS 
PERSONAL INTERVIEW 



H.S. COURSES REQUIRED 
OR RECOMMENDED 

ADMISSION SELECTIVITY 
DROP-OUT RATE 
( SEPT- JUNE) 



HS DIPLOMA OR 

EQUIVALENT 

2*5 



OTHER ADMISSION ROUTES YES 



FOR 

APPLI- 



YES 

REQUI RED 
IN- STATE 
CANTS 
BUSINESS 
COURSES 
RECOMMENDED 
NOT APPLICABLE 



16.5* 



HS DIPLOMA 
EQUIVALENT 



UPEi^i EInITP.Y; 
OPEN EXIT 
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UR HS DIPLOMA OR 
ECrUIVALENT . 
2*25 GPA 
SAT-890^ ACT- 
20^ GED 55 
SAT OR ACT 
NOT REQUIRED 



NONE 

NOT APPLICABLE 
NOT AVAILABLE 



7 7 ADtllSSIUN APPLICATION 

PROCEDURES 
I TEMS TO SUfaMIT: 
APPLICATION F0RI1 YES 
TRANSCRIPT NO 
APPLICATION FEE »25 
PERSONAL 

RECOMMENDATIONS NONE 
DEADLINE NONE 



YES 
NO 
^5 
WOT 



REQUI RED 



YES 
YES 
:i>10 
NO 



OCT. 10 - FALL FALL- SEPT 22 



8 5 SINGLE STUDEivIT COSTS 



TUITION Ai>ID 
bOARD^ RUOM« 
TOTAL COSTS 



FEES 
EXPENSES 



AS OF 
FALL 75 
41^ 395-1* 795 
*1* 230- 1* 730 
>2* 625- 3* 525 



AS OF 
FALL 75 
4300 

41* 630-2* 430 
41*930-2* 730 



AS OF 
FALL 75 
^648 

42*015-2*415 
42* 663- 3* 063 



REFUND POLICY 
FOR TUITION 



FULL REFUND IF 
WITHDRAWN BY 
EI^D OF 2ND UK 



REFUND POLICY 
FOR TUITION 
( 1ST 6 WEEKS) 



INCOMINU 
STUDENTS 
JULY 7 

NOT REPORTED 
NOT REQUIRED 



60 DAYS 
COURSES 



BEFORE 
bEblN 



89 AID APP PROCEDURES 

I TEMS TO SUBMI T: 

PAREN TS/ STUDENT • S 

CONFI DEiMTIAL STATEMEl\JT 
-PREFERRED DATE 
-ABSOLUTE DEADLINE 

ORE STATE SCHOLARSHIP 

COMMISSION APPLICATION 
-PREFERRED DATE 
-ABSOLUTE DEADLINE 

SCHOOL FINAI>JCIAL 

AID APPLI CATION 
-PREFERRED DATE 
-ABSOLUTE DEADLINE 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY URAl>JT 

(OBTAIN BEOG APPLICATION FROM YOUR 
SCHOOL COUNSELOR. STUDO^T NOTIFIED 
OF GRANT AWARD BY GOVT.) 

OTHER NONE 

(PREFERRED * ABSOLUTE DEADLINES: 
MAILING APPLICATION BY PREFERRED DATE 
GIVES YOU PRIORITY STATUS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL AID. BUT YOU MAY STILL RECEIVE 
AID IF YOU MAIL APPLICATION BEFORE THE 
ABSOLUTE DEADLINE.) 



ALL STUDENTS 



ALL STUDENTS 
APR. 1 
NONE 

ALL STUDENTS 
FEB. 1 

NONE 

NONE 



ALL STUDElvlTS 



NONE 



ALL STUDENTS 
JAN. 15 
NONE 

FRESHMEN 
FEB. 1 
NONE 

UPPERCLASSMEN 
FEB. 15 
NONE 

ALL STUDENTS 



NONE 
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The format for the School file requires short entries for each topic 
area. Rather than long, narrative descriptions, the format emphasizes 
comparison of information about different institutions. Initially, It 
was thought that additional detailed information nbout the institutions 
could be stored in book form that would supplement the computerized in for 
mation. Asterisks accompanying information pieces in the computer bank 
needing additional amplification would then refer users to the books for 
supplemental Information, The supplemental information books were pub- * 
lished and used in pilot-testing the expanded CIS, Test results showed, 
however, that System users did not refer to the books for supplemental 
inf orniatlon. As a result, the supplements have been discontinued and the 
computerized School information has been revised to include information 
previously supplemented. Additionally, Institutional contact people 
have been added for special programs and for other types of information 
where additional explanation may be desired by a System user (e,g,, 
contact name for receiving a residence hall application, etc). 

Some of the design features of the School file are: 

-It is a comprehensive bank of information on post-secondary insti- 
tutions in that it includes information on four-year institutions, 
community colleges, and proprietary schools, 

-It facilitates comparison of comparable information on up to three 
institutions at one time, 

-It allows users to select as much or as little Information ns they 
want when they want it , 

-It has a universally applicable code numbering system for all 
institutions based upon standard code f^ystems for state, geographic 
area and type of school which can be readily used anywhere in the 
United States, 



Data Collection for School File , Each of the 208 post-secondary 
institutions were asked to complete a lengthy questionnaire to provide 
the necessary data. That step was required by the lack of any existing 
pool of data that was comprehensive and reliable enough to provide all 
of the institutional information deemed desirable. Questionnaire items 
for which reliable data existed were posted before sending the question- 
naire to the institutions, thereby providing further validation of ex- 
isting data and reducing the institution's collection tasks, (e,g,, 
enrollment figures taken from the REGIS Enrollment Reports were filled 
in appropriately on the questionnaires,) 
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The questionnaires were mailed to each institution at varying dates 
In March of 1974. One hundred percent of all two- and four-year insti- 
tutions and 51 percent of all proprietary schools returned the question- 
naires. Response to Individual items varied, as is Illustrated by reference 
to the inquiry about receipt of financial aide Ln Table 1. 

Table 1 

Schools Initially Contacted and Those 
Providing Information to the 
Career Information System 

Spring 1974 



Type of School 


Number of 
Schools in 
Oregon Receiving 
CIS Questionnaire 


Percent 
ReplyinR in 
Relatively 
Complete 
Fashion 


Percent Answer- 
ing QuGBtion 90: 
"Appl Ic.ants 
Receiving Aid" 


1- h 4- Year 
Public 


20 


100% 


65% 


Non-Pro fit 
Private 


17 


100 


82 


Private 
Profit-Making 


151 


51 


38 


, TOTAL 


188 


60% 


45% 



Schools not returning questionnaires are still included in the School file, 
but only information on their programs is reported.^ The School file will 
be updated annually with additional information added as it becomes avail- 
able. 

Information on student activities and campus atmosphere are significant 
areas in which CIS has not collected nor formatted information to date. Staff 
have explored several alternatives for collecting such data but have discarded 
each as infeasible or superficial. For example, one possibility was to list 
activities, clubs, organizations and events on campus. The result would have 
allowed users to access activities ranging from "Young Democrats" to "Rodeo 
Club" and "Intercollegiate Football", getting a "yes" or "no" response as to 
the existence of the particular activity on the campus. An obvious weakness 



^See Mid-Year Report and Technical Paper on Developing a School File for 
additional details on data collection and file formatting. 
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in this approach is that considerable space is used for information that 
likely would be accessed infrequently. Additionally, that type of listing 
says little about the campus atmosphere or school *s social climate. 

Other approaches that might generate a more realistic description of 
campus atmosphere have been explored; however, each has been discounted as 
being too costly or too uncontrolled, particularly if information on the 
atmosphere on public and private colleges as well as proprietary institutions 
is to be collected. 

During pilot-testing of the expanded CIS, users who accessed the School 
file requested information on two (mean - 2.08) schools at a time. The 
"average" School file user asked for information on four or five (A. 53) 
^jLfferent topics per school. During the test, only four of the School 
information topics were not requested by users. 



CONCLUSION 

As for the design and construction of educational compohents, the 
project was largely, but not wholly successful. On the positive side, 
components were designed which met the design specifications, providing 
legitimate and negotiable linkages between occupational information and 
information about diverse educational programs and schools in various 
sectors of the industry. Where the project ran into problems was iri^ the 
area of data; less was available and its quality was lower than expietfted . 

The. Career Information System staff concluded from this project tl\at 

1) Indirect linkage of occupations and educational programs is 
best. Categorizing educational programs in educational rather 
than occupational categories does more justice to their 
diverse purposes and reduces the implication of specious rele- 
vance to jobs. (As will be seen later, it is also functional 
from the user's point of view.) 

2) Preparation, Program, and School files provide a workable 
structure for essential educational information while also per- 
mitting the enrichment of essential data with related facts. 

3) Existing data sources are inadequate, both in topics and accuracy. 
Government reports, directories, and school catalogs must be 
verified and supplemented by cross-checking and direct surveys of 
institutions. Despite the many reports required of schools,^ 

they do cooperate in providing information for career planning. 

4) There are still topics which cannot be incorporated. These 
include, for example, campus environment for which there is not 
adequate conceptualization, and others, including various out- 
come measures for which there are no established or readily 
accessible data sources. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROJECT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



SEVERAL EVALUATION PROCEDURES USED 

CIS information is routinely evaluated for quality and accuracy. As 
noted previously in Chapter I, advisory committees, comprised of contact 
people in post-secondary educational institutions and specialists from educa- 
tional planning agencies in the state, review the information included in the 
Educational Components, not only for information gaps but also for accuracy. 

Beyond the evaluative activities integral to system design and development, 
systematic evaluation has occurred in two areas: (1) pilot testing the 
expanded CIS with user populations, and (2) testing the feasibility of alter- 
native schemes for providing the expanded system with new, non-school poDula- 
tions. • 

Pilot Testing Done with Sever al User Groups 

In. the summer and fall of 1974, the expanded (MS w;js |)ll()t leHtod fn 
eight high schools, tfiree community colleges, and two four-yuar c:ollefi;c.q to 
assess aspects of system usability for existing usor groups. [n addition, 
the System was tested in four shopping centers in metropolitan Portland to 
assess system applicability with non-school adult populations, and in the 
Oregon State Penitentiary and Oregon Correctional Institution to determine 
applicability for correctional institution inmates. 

Several Research Questions Isolated 

The major research questions addressed in pilot testing were a reflection 
of the primary goals of the Educational Components Project. The pilot testing 
attempted to determine: . b 



The accessibility of the System 

A. What types of people used the System? 

B. How did System users learn about the System? 




Over 30,000 high school and community college students were utilizing the 
CIS occupational information when the Educational Components Project began in 

tn^n^ ^^''''^ ^^^^ ^^'^^ grown to 142,000 in addition to 

20,000 users from four-year colleges and various social service agencies. 
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II.. The ease of system use 

A. How easy to read and understand is the information supplied by 
expanded CIS? 

B. How readily do users learn to follow operating instructions 
supplied by the System? 

C. Can users manipulate the System to fit their individual needs? 

D. Do the mechanics of using the System discourage users from 
accessing the information files? 

E. Do users' ratings of System ease vary according to subgroup? 

III.- The integration of occupational and education information 

A. Do users make conceptual linkages between the occupation and 
education files? 

B. Do users access the information files in any particular order? 

C. Do users making more conceptual links alter their career and 
educational plans more than users making fewer links? 

D. Which variables influence how many conceptual links users make? I 

IV. The relevance of the information to personal career and educational 
goals 

A. To what extent is tha information provided by the System relevant 
to the usets*career decision-making needs? 

B. Are some information files more relevant than others? 

C. Does the relevance of the System vary according to subgroup? 

V. The completeness of information 

A. To what extent is the information available through the expanded 
CIS complete? 

B. Do users gain knowledge about their career and educational 
interests from using the System? 

C. Do users' ratings of the completeness of the information vary 
according to subgroup tested? 

VI. The impact of the information 

A. Does the information change users' first choice career and 
school? 

B. Does the information give users^new job ideas? 

C. Does the information change users' certainty about their career 
and educational choices? 

D. Does the impact of the information vary according to subgroup? 

Market Testing Done with Shopping Center Patrons 

Another major objective of the project was to determine feasible 
approaches to expanding accessibility of the System to non^school populations. 
Market testing activities have included research into pricing, marketing, and 
delivery alternatives that could facilitate service to greater numbers of the 
non-school population as well as determining what subgroups of that population 
can benefit most from System use. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FIELD TEST EVALUATION 
By Mike McKeever 



INTRODUCTION 

Field Test Results Impo rtant 

The only reliable way to test the effectiveness of an information system 
Is to make it available to people and let them use it. By studying factors 
such as who uses the system, how they use it, and how users rate the quality of 
the system, meaningful conclusions concerning the value of the system can be 
arrived at. The CIS staff conducted an extensive field test of the expanded 
Career Information System to gather such data. The test covered a period of 
five months and included eight high schools, three community colleges, two 
four-year colleges, five shopping centers, and two correctional institutions. 
The findings provide a good basis for an evaluation of how successfully the 
System meets a number of very important objectives. 

User Groups Respond Uniformly 

The Career Information System was tested in two traditional settings, 
high schools and community colleges, as well as in two new locations, shopping 
cen/ers and correctional institutions. Shopping centers were chosen as an 
attempt. to reach out-of -school adults, such as women reentering the labor force 
or considering additional education, persons unhappy in their present jobs and 
looking for alternatives, and unemployed persons. Correctional institutions 
were chosen to test the relevance of this information to inmates who needed to 
decide what career to pursue after their parole. 

Using data obtained from all four groups of users, this report evaluates 
the quality of the Description, Preparation, Program and School files in six, 
major dimensions: i) who used the material and how users learned about the 
Career Information System, 2) how easy the new material is to use, 3) how 
completely or adequately it covers the designated subject matter, 4) How rele- 
vant it is to students' needs, 5) how well the new material integrates with the 
rest of the Career Information System, and 6) what degree of impact, the System 
has on users' career-planning processes. The field test was designed to include 
our seemingly diverse groups of people to determine whether users' perception 
of the System's utility and quality would vary; for example, whether service 
to adults would be improved at the expense of students. After applying a 
number of standards such as age, sex, educational standing and family income, 
the data indicate that in all six categories the effect of these variables on 
users' impressions of CIS was either very slight or occurred for a good reason. 
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Accessibility > In addition to the obvious fact that age, family income, 
and educational standing were very likely to vary depending on the test site, 
it was discovered that shopping center and four-year college users learned of 
the Career Information System through different channels than high school, 
community college and correctional institution users. This is no doubt 
explained by the differing amounts and types of media advertising used at the 
different sites. 

Ease of Use . Users were asked to rate the System according to the overall 
ease with which it could be accessed and utilized. The statistics indicate 
that men found the System easier to use than did women, but the difference is 
insignificant.! Educational standing had no significant effect, as users 
attending school at the time of the evaluation found the System insigriif icantly 
easier to use than users not in school at that time. 2 Neither "did differences 
in family income create a statistically* significant variation in how easy 
people thought the System was to use. 3 The same was true of the age variable 
as older usern judged the System no harder to use than did younger users. ^ 

Adequacy . Users were asked to judge how completely or adequately the 
material covered the subject matter. In other words, did the files tell 
users what they wanted to know about the subject they were pursuing? Men 
.,:found the information slightly more adequate than did women, ^ although women 
gained more knowledge from using the System than men. The variables of educa- 
tional standing, 6 family income, 7 and age^ did not produce significant varia- 
tions in the responses. 



^Men = 3.82; Women = 3.74; On a five-point scale men rated the System two 
percent easier to use. 

2Not in school = 3.73; In school = 3.81; On a five-point scale users in 
school rated the System two percent easier to use. 

3r = .258; n « 26; p ^ .101 

4r « .063; n = 147; p ^ .223 

. ^Men « 3.84; Women = 3.63; On a five-point scale men rated the System 
six percent more adequate. 

6Not in school = 3.75; In school - 3.79; On a five-point scale users in 
school rated the System one percent more adequate. 

^r « .003 n = 272 p ^ .482 

Q 

r = .044 n = 544 p .152 
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Relevanc y. Users were also asked to evaluate the System cjccordinj; Co 
how relevant It was to their educational and career-planning processes. The 
results to this Inquiry were similar to those concerning ease of access. Sex,^ 
educational standing at the time of the evaluation, 10 family income, 11 and 
age, 12 had no statistically significant effect on users* judgment of the rele- 
vancy of the information. 

System Integration . The variables of agel3 and educational standingl^ 
did affect how well users integrated the new information files into the total 
Career Information System. Examination of these variables indicates, however, 
that they are not a limitation of the expanded System but rather a function of 
past System usage rates. 

Impact . The System's impact on users* career-planning processes was 
sometimes related to the test site under conslderationl5 but these relation- 
ships were quite insignificant. 

These data speak highly for the System* s ability to provide meaningful 
career information to a broad range of clientele. This is an extremely 
important finding. Major alternatives in the System would have been neces- 
sitated had its worth been limited to a distinct group of people. The fact 
that the response was so homogeneous allows us to analyze users* responses as 
a whole rather than by subgroup. Statistics found later in this chapter are 
combined totals for all people who used CIS during the testing period, unless 
stated otherwise o 



^Men = 3.92; Women = 3.79; On a five-point scale men rated the System 
three percent more relevant. 

lONot in school = 3.98; In school = 3.86; On a five -point scale users 
rated the System three percent more relevant. 

llr = .037; n - 45; p f: .504 

^^r - .082; n = 248; p ^ .100 

^^r = .085; n = 724; p = .011 
14 

Not in school = 0.9125; In school = 1.1234; Out of a total of five 
possible links, users in school made 23 percent more links. 

l^See section on Impact in this chapter for statistics. 
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USERS LEARN OF CIS FROM VARIETY OF SOURCES 

Most Field Test Users Unfamiliar with CIS 

Of all the users surveyed in the evaluation, about two-thirds (64.6 per- 
cent) had some previous knowledge of CIS before the time they used it, but 
less than one-fifth (18.3 percent) of them had used it once or twice before. 
Those having already used the System were almost exclusively high school or 
college students. Those users who had known of the System before had learned 
of it relatively recently. Over half (53.6 percent) had first learned of the 
System within the preceding month. 

Most Users Learn about CIS from Personal Sources 

By and large respondents had learned about the Career Information System 
from another person. The majority (59.4 percent) had been told about it from 
friends, counselors, instructors, or members of the family. The rest learned 
in about equal numbers either from the mass media (19.2 percent) or from 
happening upon, the terminal by chance (21.4 percent). 

The ways in which users first heard about the System do differ for the 
various user groups, but most of these differences would seemingly be accounted 
for by the^vamount of advertising in and around the test sites during the 
evaluation period. The mass media played a larger role in telling people 
about the CIS services in the shopping centers and in the four-year colleges 
than in conmiunity colleges and high schools. Only in high schools was a 
formal personal source, usually a teacher, the primary source, while informal 
referrals from friends and relatives were important for all four groups. 
Table 2 below shows these differences. 



Table 2 

How System Users First Learned 
About the Career Information System 





Happened 
By 


Mass 
Media 


Informal 
Person 


Forraal 
Person 


General 
Public 


30.8% 


34.1% , 


24.5% 


10.6% 


Four-Year 
Colleges 


5.3 


21.1 


36.8 


36.8 


Community 
Colleges 


39.0 


3.4 


13.6 


44.1 


High 
Schools 


2.1 


3.6 


24.3 


70.0 


n = 426; x2 


sig. at p ^ 


.0001 
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Summary I 

Most participants in the field test had not previously used the Career 
Information System. Most users discovered CIS through personal sources 
although the mass media was an important source for shopping center users. 

CIS EASY TO USE 

Easy Access Impor tant 

A career infvormation system must provide high quality information in an 
easily accessible format. It is imperative that potential users not be 
deterred from accessing all or part of a system because it is too difficult 
for them to use. The most effective information system will be of little 
value if the mechanics of utilizing it do not facilitate its use. 

The question of utility was of particular interest in this field project 
because instead of everything being organized into files with occupational 
codes, there were now three types of information files. The Description and 
other occupational files remain the same but added to it were a Program file 
that lists post-secondary educational programs which relate to an academic 
field or training area, and a School file that provides detailed information 
on such items as admission requirements, programs of study offered, housing 
available^ and cost and financial aid for post-secondary schools. A study 
conducted at Churchill High School on the original Career Information System 
showed that 95 percent of all users rated the System .easy to use.^^ Consid- 
ering the major expansion of the amount and type of information provided by 
the new materials in the System, the possibility that confusion and misunder- 
standing also would be expanded was a very real concern. Fortunately the 
data indicate that the System was successfully expanded without making it more 
difficult to access. Users' ratings of how easy the new System was to use 
compare very favorably with how they judged the old System on this subject. 

The utility of the individual files, as well as that of the total System 
will be examined here. The four principal files. Description, Preparation, 
Program and School are designed to integrate educational information in a 
logical sequence with occupational information, 17 objectives were out- 

lined to maximize the usefulness of both the new and existing files. First, 
the new files were designed to be systematically related to the files already 
in the System. Second, all files needed to be individually accessible so that 
a user who wants only education program information need not take occupational 
information or vice versa. The evaluation data indicate that the System did 
adapt well to the individualized needs of its users. 



Bruce McKinlay and Daniel Adams, Evaluation of the Occupational Infor- 
mation Access System as Used at Churchill High School (Eugene, Oregon: 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Service, University of Oregon, 1971), p. 13. 

^^See p. 40 for a discussion of this topic. 
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All Files Easy to Use 



People responded to questions asking them how easy each individual file 
was to use. Although the sample size for this question was not large, ^ the 
response from those users who did answer was very encouraging. A full 100 
percent of those questioned felt that the Description, Preparation, and 
Program files were either easy or very easy to use. Ninety and nine-tenths 
percent viewed the School file as easy or very easy to use while the remaining 
nine and one-tenth percent stated that the file was hard or very hard to 
utilize. It should be noted that the tabular format of the School file does 
make it more difficult to use than the other files. The fact that over nine 
out of ten users found it easy to use is very encouraging. 

Users were also asked to assess the overall utility of the System. 
Seventy percent of those responding said the total system was easy or very 
easy to use. 

Another encouraging finding was that those who had used the System before 
the addition of the new files found it no easier to use than those receiving 
their first exposure to CIS. 19 xhis would indicate that the instructions and 
format of the material are clear enough that first time exposure to the ^ 
expanded System is sufficient for the person to comprehend how he or she can 
use it. One of the original goals of CIS was to provide a highly individual- 
ized learning tool which demanded minimum amount of staff time. It appears 
that the System can be significantly expanded without losing that character- 
istic. 

Users Make Few Mistakes 

One of the objectives of any information system .should be to present high 
quality information in a format simple enough to enable the user to concen- 
trate on the content of the system and not on the mechanics of it. Ideally 
the user's perception of the quality of the information eliould not be .nega- 
tively influenced by confusion or misunderstanding generated by the System* s 
design. There is good evidence that the Career Information System meets this 
objective. 

Each user's computer print-out was scanned and the number of operational 
errors made during the course of the program were counted. Operational errors 
include such things as typographical errors, requesting a school number from 
an occupation file, or typing an answer to the wrong question. 20 xt is a 
reasonable hypothesis that the more errors a person makes, the more difficult 
the System is for that person to use, and hence the greater the possibility 
that his or her perception of the System's quality would decline. However, it 

l^DESCn = 84; PREP n = 60; PROG n - 55; SCH n = 33. 

19r = .015; n = 88; p ^ .445 
20 

"The System is designed so that errors do not disrupt the program. 
Instead, they trigger messages to help the user make a valid conrmand, e.g., 
"I CANNOr UNDERSTAND THAT RESPONSE; PLEASE REPLY AGAIN, IF YOU ARE ANSWERING 
QUESTION 22, REPLY WITH YES, NO OR NP." 
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was found that users' perceptions of both System adequacy and relevance ware 
not affected by the number of operational errors they made. The actual number 
of errors that users made was very low. Over half of the users (50.2 percont) 
made no errors at all and nearly nine out of ten (89.5 percent) made three 
errors or fewer. This is one indication that the System is structured so 
that the mechanics of using it do not deter people from discovering and making 
use of the information in the files. While some users made more errors than 
others, very few made so many mistakes that they became frustrated or disen- 
chanted with the System. 



System Adapts to Individual Needs 

As stated above, the files are designed to be u&ed in a logical succes- 
sion, the information in one file leading the user to access information in 
the next file. But it is also important that the System design be such that 
it does not cause the user to believe that he or she must access the infor- 
mation in all of the files if he or she desires information in only one or two 
of the files. The content and means of accessing each individual file must be 
clear enough to enable the user to pinpoint and utilize those parts of the 
System which are specifically relevant to his or her needs. In other words, 
the user should be able to enter the System at any linkage or file with ease. 
This was not a problem which the original CIS had to deal with since it con- 
tained only occupational files. 

One way to -assess the success of the System in meeting this criterion 
is to examine whether users found it easier to use the files in any particular 
order. In other words, do users find it easier to use the files in the order 
in which they are* presented than to use only those files which contain infor- / 
mation pertinent to their current interests? The data indicate that users 
manipulated the System to fit their individual needs with relative ease. 
Users accessing QUEST found the System no easier to use than users -who went 
directly to the information files. 21 The same was true for each of the other 
f±l^sas users accessing any or all of the Description, 22 Program, 23 Prepara- 
tion,^^ and School25 files found the System no harder or easier to use than 
users not accessing those files. Clearly users find it easy to use the seg- 
ments of the System which they desire. They are not compelled by the mechanics 
of the System to use the whole System or to use it in any particular order. 



^^Didn't use QUEST = 3.73; Did use QUEST - 3. 81; On a five-point scale 
users who did use QUEST rated the System two percent easier to use. 

22 

Didn't use DESC = 3.64; Did use DESC = 3.81; On a five-point scale users 
who did use DESC rated the System four percent easier to use. 

23 

Didn't use PROG = 3.81; Did use PROG = 3.77; On a five-point scale users 
who didn't use PROG rated the System one percent easier to use. 

24 

Didn't use PREP = 3.81; Did use PREP = 3.77; On a five-point scale users 
who didn't use PREP rated the System one percent easier to use. 

25 

Didn't use SCH ^ 3.81; Did use SCH = 3.71; On a five-point scale users 
who didn't use SCH rated the System three percent easier to use. 
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SYSTEM ADEQUATE, COMPLETE 



Information Must Be Com prehens ive 

How completely and comprehensively the System covers its designated 
subject matter is not an easy cliaracteristic to define and measure. Essen- 
tially the analysis here boils down to whether the System does or does not 
.provide most of the information that users desire. The pilot test of the 
expanded CIS provided evidence that all of the new files are comprehensive 
and important. Two sources of data bear on this issue. First users rated 
the information in each file very high. Second a knowledge test administered 
to high school students showed them learning from use of the System. 

Users Say All Files Give Complete Information 

Users indicated that they felt the information in all four files covered 
its subject matter very completely. It told them what they wanted to know. 
The Program, Description and Preparation's files enjoyed the greatest success 
with close to nine out of ten users (90.0 percent, 86.6 percent and 85.0 per- 
cent respectively) who accessed these files indicating that the files gave 
them most or all of the information they desired. The School file was not 
far off the pace with over three-fourths (77.2 percent) of its users saying 
they received most or all of the information they desired. It seems evident 
that the scope of the information is sufficient to satisfy users' interests in 
the specific subjects covered in the files. 

Users assessed the adequacy of the total System. at a lower level than 
they did the individual files. Less than six out of ten (56.5 percent) users 
stated that the System gave them most' or all of the information they wished 
with an additional third (32.3 percent) saying it gave them some of the needed 
information. A little over one in ten (12.2 percent) indicated that they 
received little or no appropriate information from the System. There is prob- 
ably a good reason why people assessed the adequacy of the total System lower 
than that of the individual files. 

Many users accessed only some of the files, and when asked to assess the 
completeness of the total System they were rating, at least in part, infor- 
mation which they had not used. They would be expected to give this infor- 
mation a lower rating than that with which they were familiar. The data may 
indicate that users who rated the total System lower in completeness desired 
to see additional files included in the Syscem, rather than more detailed 
information added to the existing files. This is certainly not an unfavorable 
indication. 



26 

Preparation file was incomplete during part of the test, 
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The (l.it.i .strongly IntliraLe that the more a person usos the System tiio 
more adequaU. iu. or she perceives it to be. Users accessing the Descrlpt Ion, ^7 
Preparation's and Program^^ files rated the System's completeness significantly 
higher than those not using those files. The statistics also show that the 
more files a user accesses the higher his or her rating of the Svstem's 
adequacy. This finding is important from another perspective as' well, for it 
suggests that the addition of each of the educational files increased the 
adequacy of the System for. a large number of users, including both youth and 

Knowledge Tests Administered 

A second way to measure the completeness of the information provided by 
CIS is to measure how much users learned about their particular career 
interests from using the System. This function of CIS was investigated In a 
I sub-sample of high school users. Measures were taken before and after System 
use tapping the extent of knowledge the user had about his or her first 
choice career and his or her first choice school. The Items were designed to 
be appropriate to whatever career and whatever school the user was most 
interested in.-^" To avoid asking users to complete a tremendously lengfhy 
questionnaire, it was decided to directly test knowledge gained for only the 
Description and School files. While this procedure was less advantageous than 
testing all four files, it does provide useful information on the two main 
subject areas of the System—careers and education. 

^h. nS^ti'"^ ^ ^ft^' "'^ = °" ^ five-point scale those using 

the DESC fxle rated the System 19 percent more adequate. 

p„PD^l^^^ ^ = ^-"^^5 °" ^ five-point scale those using 

the PREP file rated the System 10 percent more adequate. 

use = 3.9800; Didn't use = 3.6841; On a five-point scale those using 
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the PROG file rated the System eight percent more adequate. 
30 

The test included such questions as: 

"Preparation for this occupation usually includes an apprenticeship 

1. True 

2. False 

3. I Don't Know." 

"The employment outlook for this occupaLion in Oregon is currently: 

. Shortage of Workers 

2» Balance of Workers and Jobs 

3. Surplus of Workers 

4. I Don't Know.^' ' 
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Users Gain Knowledge about First Choice Occupations and Schools 

The before-rand-after design allowed the calculation of change In 
knowledge scores for each respondent. These change scores do not Indicate 
the actual level of knowledge of the Individual user, but denote the amount 
that the user learned about his or her first choice job and school from the 
Career Information System itself. Table 3 below summarizes the change 
effected by using the Career Information System on users' knowledge of their 
first choice occupations. Overall, more than three out of five high school 
students scored higher on a simple test of occupational knowledge about the 
jobs they had been considering most seriously. About a quarter of the users 
did not change the number of questions they could answer correctly after using 
the System. About one in nine users scored lower after using the System than 
before using it. 



Table 3 

High School Users Changing Extent of 
Knowledge of First Choice Occupation 



Increased 


No 


. Decreased 


Knowledge 


Change 


Knowledge 


61.4% 


27.2% 


11.4% 



n = 44 



Overall, the high school students showed an average Increase in knowledge of 
16.7 percent. 

Somewhat fewer students increased their knowledge of their first choice 
school from using CIS. As Table 4 shows, half of the users scored better 
after using the System than they had before. 



Table 4 

High School Users Changing Extent of 
Knowledge of First Choice School 



Increased 


No 


Decreased 


Knowledge 


Change 


Knowledge 


50.0% 


28.6% 


21.4% 



n = 28 

Overall, users In the high school sub-sample Increased their knowledge of 
their first choice school by 10.3 percent. 
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Repeat usage is a predominant pattern in institutions where the System 
is continuously available, with second and third uses consisting mainly of 
file inquiries. Thus, one should expect to see the average number of accesses 
rise above those shown in this test. 



All Files Rated Relevant 

In another attempt to measure relevance, users were risked to rate how 
relevant the information they used was to their own career -planning needs. 
The results were highly favorable. Nearly eight out of ten (79.7 percent and 
79.2 percent respectively) rated the DESC and PREP files as either mostly or 
very relevant. The PROG and SCH files enjoyed similar success with approxi- 
mately three-fourths of their users rating them mostly or very relevant (75.4 
percent and 74.6 percent respectively). When asked to rate the relevancy of 
the total System, over six out of ten (63 percent) rated the System mostly or 
very relevant . 

Of particular interest was the group of largely non-school adults who 
used the Career Information System in shopping centers. A full 85 percent of 
these users stated that they were planning on attending school in the future 
and 38 percent were seeking employment. Approximately half of these users 
were men. Over 60 percent of these adults indicated the System gave them 
all or most of the information they desired. The pilot test demonstrated 
that there is strong interest in education among adults and CIS assists their 
planning. 

Heavy Usage Increases Relevance 

The data indicate a strong relationship between the degree of Syst»?ni usage 
and how relevant a user rated the System. The more the user used the System 
the more relevant the information seemed. Users who accessed the DESC file 
found the System more relevant than thosi who did not. 32 same wab true 

of the PREP^3 and SCH^^ files. The findings support the theory that the 
more files a user accessed the greater his or her perception of the System's 
relevance. Also, the greater the number of entries a user made in the files 
the greater his or her perception of the System's relevance. Thus, it is 
important that users' access to the computer not be restricted. 



32Did use = 4.0265; Didn't use = 3.4483; On a five-point scale those 
using the DESC file rated the System 16 percent more relevant. 

^^Did use = 4.0940; Didn't use = 3.7401; On a five-point scale those 
using the PREP file rated the System nine percent more relevant. 

34 

Did use = 4.1504; Didn't use = 3.8707; On a five-point scale those 
using the SCH file rated the System seven percent more relevant. 

35r = .181; n = 192; p = .006 
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Summary 



The total System, as well as each of the four files, appears to be 
highly relevant to users' career-planning needs. Patterns of usage indicate 
that the new educational files are being frequently used while the occupational 
description file remains the most popular on first usage. Clear majotities 
rated all four files as mostly or very relevant and over six out of ten users 
put the relevance of the total Syctem in these same two categories. The more 
of the System that the user accesses the more relevant he or she feels it is. 
This is true for the number of files used and the number of entries per file. 



SYSTEM WELL INTEGRATED 

System Designed to In t egrate Occupational and Educatiosial Information 

The four major CIS information files are designed to be part of an 
integrated system where a person can move easily from one part to another. 
That is, the parts are not only supposed to be valuable when used separately, 
but when taken as a whole they should present the user with a coherent pattern 
of information relating to his or her career and educational goals. Many 
choices of post -secondary educational programs are closely connected with 
career related factors. Thus, it is important that people have an information 
system at their disposal which effectively integrates occupational and educa- 
tional information. The educational components were designed to provide this 
capability for CIS users, and the pilot tests provide an evaluation of the 
approach used. One way of discovering whether CIS meets its objective is to 
evaluate the frequency and type of conceptual linkages which users make between 
the CIS files. 

Definition of a "Link" Between Files 

When a user follows the title of an occupation suggested for consider- 
ation by the QUEST program to one of the information files, and calls for 
information concerning that occupation, the individual' can be said to have 
made a "link" between the QUEST list and that information file. Tracing such 
links from file to file offers an analysis of the patterns of usage that 
emerged from this field test of the Career Information System. 

Suppose, for example, that a user received on his or her list of occupa- 
tions in QUEST the titles "Teacher", "Social Worker" and "Counselor" and then 
accessed from the occupational description (DESC) file a description of the 
work that a "Social Worker" does. The user, we infer, has made a conceptual 
link be^::weeri the System's files in pursuing his or her interest. 
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A greater proportion of female students learned from the System than 
their male counterparts, with 62.5 percent of the women showing a knowledge 
gain as compared to 55.5 percent of the men. 

Summary 

The information in the System appears to cover its designated subject 
matter very completely. Users indicated very strongly that the individual 
files gave them the information they desired on that particular subject. 
The more a user became, acquainted with the System, both in terms of number of 
files used and number of entries per file, the higher he or she rated the 
System's adequacy. Knowledge tests administered before and after System 
usage show that users increased their knowledge of Information pertinent to 
their first choice job and school by using the System. Comparing the 
increase in knowledge about first choice schools with Increase in knowledge 
about first choice occupations, it appears that the occupational materials 
have more instructional power, though more research will be required to con- 
firm this result. 



SYSTEM RELEVANT TO USERS ' CAREER AND EDUCATION PLANS 

Information Must be Pertinent to User Needs 

There is no single, clear-cut way to determine how effective an infor- 
mation system is. Besides appearing to be complete and educational, an 
information system should provide career information which is directly perti- 
nent to the needs of its users. The system can be considered effective if it 
provides relevant information on decisions which users are making. Patterns 
of usage during the pilot test give one clue as. to how well the varying types 
of information in the four principal files of CIS coincide with users' inter- 
ests and needs. A second, more direct, indication results from users' 
responses to the question "How personally relevant was the information to your 
career planning needs?" The findings support the conclusion that each of the 
four files, as well as the total System, successfully provide information 
which goes to the heart of users' career information needs. 31 

Use Patterns Show Educational Files Important 

Tiie first indication of how relevant the four information files are to 
users' needs can be seen in the use patterns established during the evaluation 
period. Practically nine out of ten users (88.1 percent) accessed at least 
one of the information files. For most users (82.7 percent) it was their 
first exposure to CIS, so they were totally unfamiliar with all of the files. 
The remainder were familiar with the occupational files from previous usage. 
Still nearly half (44.9 percent) of all users accessed at least one entry from 



Another excellent indication of this information system's relevance can 
be. found by measuring, the impact it has on its users' career choice. Thi*: 
data is found in the discussion of "System Alters Users' Career and Education 
Plans," on pp. 44-48. 
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the new educational files. This is an early indication that users perceive 
the educational files as well as the occupation files to be important to 
their career planning. 

While the addition of the educational file had a number of positive 
effects, it did not radically alter traditional use patterns for the System. 
Even when faced with a choice of several information topics, more than nine 
out of ten (91.2 percent) people who used the information files chose the 
occupational description (DESC) file first. And over four out of five using 
the System accessed at least one entry from this file. Table 5 below shows 
the percentages of users accessing the four information files. 



Table 5 

Percentage of All System Users 
Accessing Four System Files 



Description 


Preparation 


Program 


School 


File 


File 


File 


File 


83.8% 


35.4% 


33.8% 


11.1% 



n = 683 



Another important measure of use patterns is how many entries per file 
were accessed. The DESC file received the greatest usage; the average person 
who used the file requested two or three (2.54) job descriptions. While the 
numbf=;r of inquiries was less for the other three major files, it was still 
high enough to indicate substantial user interest. Table 6 below indicates 
this pattern of usage. 

Table 6 

Average (Mean) Number of Accesses Made 
of the Four CIS Files by Users 
Accessing that Particular File 



Description 


Preparation 


Program 


School 


File 


File 


File 


File 


2.54 


1.41 


1.71 


1.69 . 


n = 570 


n = 252 


n = 231 


n = 76 
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Table 7 below displays the percentages of users making various numbers 
of such links between files. A very high percentage, about seven out of 
every ten users, made at least one conceptual link between the files. 



Table 7 



Conceptual Links Between the CIS Files 



No 
Links 



One 
Link 



Two 
Links 



Three 
Links 



Four 
Links 



Five 
Links 



29.2% 



36.0% 



20.5% 



11.6% 



2.2% 



.5% 



n = 683 



It is not easy to establish a statistical base from which accurate con- 
clusions can be drawn about the meaning of linkages made between pairs of CIS 
files. A certain percentage of people (approximately 30 percent according to 
Table 7) made no conceptual links between the various files. This is not, 
however, to say that these people did not realize the existence of such a 
conceptual link. It is entirely plausible that these users understood how the 
System's files were integrated (linked) and didn't access additional files 
because they were uninterested in the information at that time, had used one 
of the files previously, were pressed for time, or for a myriad of other 
possible reasons. So a different statistical base is demanded which will give 
a clearer picture of how successfully the four files have been integrated. 

For every possible combination of two files, it can be determined how 
many users accessed both of those files. By taking the total number of users 
who accessed these various pairs of files, it can be determined how many did 
so in a direct sequence, or link, and how many did so by an indirect means. 
For instance, the user who accessed related subjects in the PREP, PROG, and 
SCH files in that order has made a link from PREP to PROG, and from PROG to 
SCH, but not from PREP to SCH. The total number of people accessing the two 
files, rather than the total number of CIS users, will be used as the denomi- 
nator in analyzing the number of direct links CIS users made between each 
combination of files. 

Users Follow Pattern of Conceptual Links 

Users followed a definite pattern of conceptual links when they used CIS. 
Table 8, which follows on the next page, shows the emergence of this pattern. 
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Table 8 



Percentage of Users Using Both Files Making 
At Least One Conceptual Link Between Them 



To: 





List 


DESC 
File 


PREP 
File 


PROG 
File 


SCH 

File 


QUEST 
List 




70.6% 


2.3% 


5.2% 


**** 


DESC 
File 


'V. 




95.3 


30.2 


**** 


From: PREP 
File 


.6 


3.0 




79.6 


**** 


PROG 
File 


1.3 


2.9 


1.4 




67.2% 


SCH 
File 


0.0 


6.6 


4.3 


5.2 





Users moved from the QUEST list of occupations to the DESC file over 70 per- 
cent of the time, many times more often than with the PROG or PREP files. 
Most encouraging for the purposes of this evaluation are the strong links 
established between the DESC file and the new educational components. Over 19 
out of 20 users who accessed the DESC and PREP files made direct links between 
them. Nearly four out of every five users accessing both the PREP and the 
PROG files did so directly, or by conceptually linking the two files. Finally, 
about two-thirds of the users accessing both the PROG and the SCH files con- 
ceptually linked the two of them. A link of secondary strength occurred 
between the DESC and PROG files where 30.2 percent of all users accessing both 
files made a direct link between them without the aid of PREP. 

The fact that users quite frequently made conceptual links between the 
files had two very tangible results. The more links a user made, the more 
certain the individual became about his or her first choice occupation. 36 
Similarly, the more links a user made the more certain he or she became about 
his or her first choice educational program. 37 Although the level of statis- 
tical significance is less than definitive, it appears that the System is 
creating the sort of recognizable impact on users which one would expect from 
a well integrated career information system. In light of the above statistics 

^^r = .089; n = 419; p = .034 " 



3^r = .131; n « 229; p = .024 
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It is not surprising that users' ratings of the System's adequacy38 and 
relevance*^^ also increased with the number of links made. 



Some Users Make More Links Than Others 

There was a tendency for some kinds of users to make more conceptual 
links between files than other users. Men made more links than did women. 
Users who were not, at the time of the evaluation, enrolled in any kind of 
school made more links than did users then attending school. Older users 
and users with more years of formal education made more conceptual links 
between files than the younger, less educated- users. 

These findings take on a clearer meaning when combined with yet another 
statistic: users who had used the original Career Information System more 
often made fewer conceptual links between files during the pilot test.^^ An 
examination of the use made of the System by users with a greater number of 
prior exposures shows a specific use pattern. 

A reasonable hypothesis to explain why different groups of people made 
more links can be developed. After an initial session with the System, 
wherein its various capabilities are examined, users return with a very few, 
specific requests to make of the System. In these cases, fewer links are 
made since fewer file entries are accessed during a single session. Since 
the System is a permanent part of most high schools in the state, the users 
who are most familiar with the System, and who, therefore, constitute the users 
making more specific requests for information, are younger, less educated, and 
in school. The sex difference remains unexplained. 



Summary 

A large percentage of users, over 70 percent, made one or more conceptual 
links between the files. Among those making such links, a clear usage pattern 
developed. These users tended to move from QUEST to the DESC file and then on 
to the PREP, PROG, and SCH files in that order. Those users who made a greater 
number of links increased the certainty of their first choice occupation and 
program and rated the System more relevant and adequate. Taken in sum, the 
results indicate that the System successfully integrates career and educational 
information. 
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•^^r = .330; n = 548; p = .001 
39r = .239; n = 251; p = .001 

^^en = 1.1081; Women = 0.8873; Out of a possible five links, men made on 
the average 24 percent more links. 

''*-Not In school = 0.9125; In school = 1.1234; Out of a total of five 
possible links, users in school made 23 percent more links. 

^^r = .085; n = 724; -p = .011 

^^3f = .109;" n = 723; p = .002 " - - 

^^r = .073; n = 481; p = .050 
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SYSTEM ALTERS USERS' CAREER AND EDUCATION PLANS 



Impact on Users' Plans Desirable 

There are no conventional approaches to understanding the impact of a 
service like CIS. Since it is an information system, it is reasonable to 
look for impact on decisions. Thus, this study undertook to measure the 
effect of system usage on people's choices of occupations, educational pro- 
grams, and schools. Users were asked a number of questions both before and 
after System use in an attempt to isolate what impact CIS has on its users. 
The results indicate that the System produced a measurable impact in a number 
of Important areas. 

One of the goals of the System is to supply users with information which 
will aid them in the selection of an occupation, a program preparing them for 
that occupation when appropriate, and a suitable post-secondary school having 
such a program. The extent to which users changed the occupation, program or 
school in which they were most interested from before using the System to 
after using it can be taken as an indication of the System's success in 
reaching that goal. 

Many Change First Choice Career, Program and School 

Of all users measured on these dimensions during the evaluation, nearly 
three out of every ten changed the occupation they reported being most 
interested in after using the Career Information System. Users in the general 
public changed a little more often than average: correctional institution 
users changed a little less (See Table 9 below). 



Table 9 

Users Changing First Choice 
Occupation After Using System 





General 


High 


Community 


Correctional 






Public 


School 


College 


Institution 


All 




Users 


Users 


Users 


Users 


Users 


Changed 


34.0% 


26.4% 


21.4% 


19.1% 


29.2% 


Unchanged 


66.0 


73.6 


78.6 


80.9 


70.8 




n = 220 


n = 90 


n = 14 


n = 68 


n = 392 



The educational and/or training programs in which users were most 
interested as they started to use the System proved even more- susceptible to 
change. Over a third of the users changed their program of greatest interest 
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as a result of using the System. Here again, users in the general public 
changed the most of the four user groups (See Table 10 below). 



Table 10 

Users Changing First Choice 
Programs After Using System 





General 


High 


Community 


Correctional 






Public 


School 


College 


Institution 


All 




Users 


Users 


Users 


Users 


Users 


Changed 


41.9% 


32.4% 


22.2% 


26.2% 


35.8% 


Unchanged 


58.1 


67.6 


77.8 


73.8 


64.2 




n = 105 


n = 34 


n = 9 


n = 42 


n = 190 



Users' choice of schools changed least, at; a result of System use. Only 
about one in ten users changed the school they reported being most interested 
in. Among the users in the correctional institutions, an even smaller per- 
centage changed their first choice school (See Table II below). 



Table II 

Users Changing First Choice 
Schools After Using System 



General High Community Correctional 



Public School College Institution All 

Users Users Users Users Users 

Changed 12.8% 12.5% ncae 2.6% 10.5% 

Unchanged 87.2 87.5 100.0% 97.4 89.5 

n = 133 n = 56 n = II n ^ 38 n = 238 
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New Job Ideas Offered 



One. final measure of the effect of the Career Information System on users* 
career -planning processes is the number of users who actually got new occupa- 
tional ideas from the System. This question is distinct from those pertaining 
to change in first choice occupations because here the user has discovered a 
totally new occupation he or she would like to explore. Nearly half (A9.7 
percent) of the users indicated that they had indeed received a new job idea 
from the System, 

Users Change Certainty of Choices 

In interpreting the foregoing data on changes in first choice occupations, 
programs and schools, one should remember that the user does not come to the 
Career Information System devoid of any notion of his or her interests, or of 
any knowledge of potentially relevant schools or programs. Many users have 
some idea of what they would like to do, but are not very committed to their 
choice. The Career Information System can serve, then, not only to supply the 
user with new ideas, but also to confirm the tentative decisions that he or 
she presently holds. Indeed, the System was found to have an effect on the 
degree of certainty with which users held their occupation, program and school 
decisions. Table 12 below shows the percentage of users changing the certainty 
with which they held these decisions from before to after using the System, 



Table 12 

Users Changing Certainty of First 
Choice Occupation, Program and School 





General 

Public 

Users 


High 

School 

Users 


Community 

College 

Users 


Correctional 

Institution 

Users 


All 
Users 


First 

Choice 

Job 


35.3% 


34,4% 


21.4% 


22.5% 


32.5% 


First 

Choice 

Program 


34,4 


38.5 


11.1 


36,2 


34. 6 


First 

Choice 

School 


30,7 


32.2 


18.2 


14.6 


27.7 
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This data Includes users who changed their first choice occupation, program 
or school as well as those who didn't. Over a quarter of all users changed 
their degree of certainty about their choice of post-secondary schools. 
About a third of all users changed in the certainty of their occupation and 
program decisions. 

Note that the above table does not indicate the direction of these changes 
in decision certainty. The System had the effect of increasing the degree of 
certainty in scxre users, and decreasing it in others. It should not be 
assumed, however, that an incr^Base in choice certainty is necessarily 
desirable, and a decrease objectionable. One of the most beneficial effects 
of a system such as this might be to challenge a user's tentative decisions; 
to make the individual stop and think again about career goals and educational 
pxans. A drop in certainty might well reflect this System effect. 

Table 13 below displays the percentage of System users who, during the 
evaluation, increased and decreased their certainty on the three decisions 
investigated. Overall, users increased the certainty they felt in their 
decisions more than twice as often as they experienced a decrease in certainty. 
The System would seem to have a more confirming effect on occupational choice 
decisions than on program or school decisions . 



Table 13 

Increasing and Decreasing Certainty 
of First Choice Occupation, Program and School 



First First First 

Choice Choice Choice All 

Occupat ion Program School Choi ces 



Increasing 25.3% 22.3% 17.9% 22.3% 

Deere?. Ing 7.1 12.3 9.9 9.2 



n = 419 n = 229 n = 274 n = 922 



This pattern is fairly stable across the different types of users 
examined during the evaluation. Table 14, which follows on the next page, 
breaks up the summary percentages by user type. 
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Table 14 



Users Increasing and Decreasing Certainty of 
First Choice Occupation, Program, and School 







General 


High 


Community 


Correctional 








Public 


School 


College 


Institution 


All 






Users 


User 


Users 


Users 


Users 


First 


Increase 


29.5% 


22.6% 


14.3% 


16.9% 


25.3% 


Choice 


Decrease 


5.8 


11.8 


7.1 


5.6 


7.1 


Occupation 














First 


Increase 


22.9 


28.2 


none 


20.0 


22.3 


Choice 


Decrease 


11.5 


10.3 


11.1 


16.0 


12.3 


Program 














First 


Increase 


20.9 


17.7 


none 


12.5 


17.9 


Choice 


Decrease 


9.8 


14.5 


18.3 


2.1 


9.9 


School 















Summary 

The field test gave several indications that the Career Information 
System has a significant impact on its users. Many users changed their first 
choice occupation, program and school, with the program category being the 
most often changed and the school category changed the least often. A solid 
half of the users received new occupational ideas from the System. Users 
also changed the degree to which they were certain of their first-choice job, 
program- and school. Most users increased their certainty although for some 
the Syiitem decreased their confidence in their original choices. 

CONCLUSION 

The field test indicates that the expansion of the Career Information 
System improves the quality of the System in a number of very important dimen- 
sions. It is valuable to people of varying ages, sex, family income and educa- 
tional standing; The expanded System is very easy to use, even though its 
subject matter has been doubled. Users feel free to use the major information 
files individually, but also are comprehending the logical pattern of conceptual 
linkages around which the System was designed. All major files are very rele- 
vant to users" personal career planning needs. Users say the files also cover 
their individual subject areas very completely, and increase users* knowledge 
of their career and educational choices. Perhaps the strangest finding 
uncovered by this field test was that the expanded Career Information System 
produces a measurable impact on users* career plans, sometimes leading them to 
change their first-choice career, program or school, sometimes giving them a 
totally new career idea to pursue, > and sometimes altering the individual's 
certainty that his or her career and educational choices are the correct ones. 
The data indicate that the expanded CIS is highly effective at meeting the 
needs of its users. 
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CHAPTER V 



NEW MARKETS FOR CAREER INFORMATION 
By John R. Wish 



POTENTIAL FOR ADULT, NON-SCHOOL MARKET 

A major goal of the Educational Components Project was to improve infor- 
mation about schools and educational programs and thus to enhance individuals* 
decisions about post-secondary training programs and institutions. Earlier 
chapters have discussed the development of this information. At the same 
tiine, the Educational Components Project attempted to measure the results of 
expanding access to the information to several subgroups in the population. 
This chapter discusses the usefulness of the information as perceived by an 
adult, non-institutionalized audience and the marketing implications that 
result. 

Typically, post-secondary educational institutions provide high schools 
with catalogs, brochures, and visits from admissions personnel. But they do 
little to disseminate, in any special way, inf orttation to non-school popula- 
tions such as veterans, welfare parents, the unemployed, the disenchanted 
employed and other subgroups of the adult, non-school world. A report by the 
Commission on Non--Traditipnal Study corroborates this notion, and indicates 
that lack of pertinent information, as well as fears that education would take 
too much of their time or that they are too old for further education, dis- 
courage adults from returning to school. All of these obstacles might soem 
more easily surmountable if comprehensive information about program and school 
options were readily available to a wide variety of prospective consumer 
groups. 

To this end, the Educational Components Project focused on facilitating 
delivery of CIS information to adult populations in locations such as shopping 
centers. In the analysis that follows, first the experience at shopping 
centers is reviewed. Second, by using, the findings of the shopping center 
field test, the implications for the :narketing of this System are discussed. 



Patricia Cross and J. Quentin Jones, "Problems of Access Fvni nr-=, 
tions in Non-Traditional Studies. 
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FIELD TEST IDENTIFIES ADULT MARKET 



The marketing effort'' undertaken by the Career Information Sysuem for the 
Educational Components, in accordance with the objectives outlined in the 
project proposal^ concentrated on an adult, out-of-school ponulation ass a 
potential user group. Until the market tests in mid-1974, consumers of CIS 
had been students in schools. Growth in that "segment of the raarket'' ha^^ 
been such that, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, over 60 percent of 
Oregon's secondary school students had easy access to the Career Information 
System, and in the next fiscal year, tLa same will be true for comiriuiiity 
college students. 

The marketing study was designed to evaluate the usefulness of the 
expanded CIS to adults. Consequently, the marketing effort was directed 
toward adult populations in locations like shopping centers. 

As noted previously > there are a great many adults who need and want this 
kind of career and educational information, including: women wishing to • 
return to the labor force after several years of raising children, people 
wishing to change. jobs, and people wanting to compare information about various 
schools. Returning veteians, the unemployed and the handicapped are others of 
the adult population who could use this information. 

One of the objectives of the Education Components Project was to ascer- 
tain the demand for CIS among the non-institutionalized adult population. 
While previous use with adults has dramatically demonstrated that numerous 
adults like to use CIS, it was necessary to test market the expanded version 
of the Career Information System with its educational components to determine 
more precisely who would use it, at what price, where and why. 



FIELD TEST DONE AT SHOPPING CENTERS 

Fifteen locations were selected for testing. The users whose character- 
istics are reported in this chapter used CIS at four regional shopping centers 
in the Portland Metropolitan area. Computerized career information was made 
available at no cost to users in high-traffic locations for three to seven days 
each under the joint sponsorship of the Career Informa'tion System office and 
the local community colleges. Marketing practice, drawing heavily on geo- 
graphic and psychological theories, assigns a great deal of attention to 
proper location. And location is thought even more important in the provision 
of services like those of CIS. 



2 

'^Marketing*' as used in this report is a carefully selected term which 
is used here to refer to the task of identifying people who will benefit from 
the System and then devising effective ways of covering the associated costs. 
Marketing has a place. 
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Over 90 percent of the shopping center users confirmed that the shopping 
center location was convenient. Only six percent of the adult users could 
suggest a more convenient location than the shopping center they were at, and 
many of the suggestions were for shopping centers closer to their home. 



PRIME USERS ARE YOUNG, NON-SCHOOL ADULTS 

Adult, non-student users found the expanded System useful. They found 
le shopping center convenient. The results of the test runs at the shopping 
c<'nters also indicate that a major non- institutional adult market e;;ists in 
young adults who are planning to attend school. Almost equal proportions of 
both sexes used CIS, 85 percent were planning to attend school, 38 percent 
were seeking employment, and the majority were under 30.3 



Table 15 

Adult, Non-School Attendees 
Users at Shopping Centers 



Age Percent of Users 



18-24 41.8% 
25-31 27.6 
32-45 24.2 
45+ 6.4 

100.0% 

n - 203 



While eight out of ten adult users were planning to attend school, and 
about half as many were seeking employment, these users were uncertain both in 
respect to which specific careers they might pursue and which schools they 
might attend. The following table illustrates this high degree of uncertainty. 



^Chapter IV, p. 30, gives more details on users' characteristics. Here 
we note the specific characteristics of adults who were not in school. 
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Table 16 
How Certain Are You About: 



Your Career Choice 



Your School Choice 



Rather or very uncertain 



50,0% 



Rather certain 



35.1 



33.1 



Very certain 



20.2 



16.9 



100.0% 



100.0% 



USERS WILLING TO PAY COSTS OF SYSTEM < ' 

CIS has built up strong cooperative relations with the various schools 
who, by mutual agreement, provide the service to their users free of any 
direct charge.^ While these arrangements work quite well in institutional 
settings, they are limiting when other market segments are considered. If the 
service is to be provided directly to adults, charges to users probably will 
be made. Further, estimates of monetary worth by the user provide a measure 
of the usefulness of the information. 



Two alternative research approaches were considered: (1) actually sell 
the CIS service at some price; or (2) ask users what they thought the service 
was worth. There are advantages and disadvantages to each method. In the 
former case (specifying a particular price to the user) the supplier can know 
precisely how many persons will pay for the service. On the other hand, one 
cannot know what proportion of the users would have paid more for the service 
and how many potential users would have paid for the service if it had been 
offered at a lower price. The decision was made not to charge users a fee, 
but to ask them to Indicate what price they would be ling to pay for the 
service. 

As a result of the decision not to charge users a fee, the information 
was presented free to users in shopping centers with the staff help of commu- 
nity colleges. But each user was asked to fill out a questionnaire which 
included the question: "Please check the figure representing the MOST you 
would be willing to pay to use CIS." 

As indicaL^d in the following table, the majority of the adult, non- 
students found the CIS information valuable enough to assign a significant 
dollar value to it. Further, the table shows that the perceived dollar value 
of that information increased after use. The average worth before use was 
$4.56 and after use it rose to $4.81. 



Bruce McKinlay, Developing a Career Information System (Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon, 1974), p. 166. 
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Table 17 

Worth of CIS to Adults Not in School 



Adults Saying They Would Pay: 


Before Use 


After Use 


$0.00 


11.1% 


16.9% 


$1.00-$5.00 


27.9 


24.7 


$5.00-$7.50 


37.9 


29.4 


$6.50-$10.00 


3.7 


A. 3 


$10.00 or more 


19.9 


24.7 




100.0% 


100.0% 



After using CIS, 64 percent of the users said they would be willing to pay 
$5.00 or more to use the System. 5 Table 18 below indicates that a fee of 
$5.00 per user would pay the costs of a computerized system like CIS. 



In an attempt to understand why people thought it worth very little in 
dollar terms while almost two-thirds were willing to pay $5.00 or more, a 
discriminate analysis was run. No demographic variable predicted whether a 
person was willing to pay $5.00 or more. The only variables that made a dif- 
ference were^ with one exception, subjective ones. Did the respondent feel he 
or she i-iad a "knowledge gain?" Would he or she "recommend it to friends?" Was 
there a change in "first job choice?" And, how certain was the person about 
that first job? These findings do not help the marketing manager. The study 
does show that most users like CIS and say they are willing to pay for the 
service. 
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Table 18 



Estimated Costs of CIS Per User ^ 



One-half hour of computer time $1.50 

User fee for research and system maintenance 1.00 

Terminal rental and phone line ,37 

($90.00 per month divided by 240 users) 

Staffing costs by institution 1.50 

Space rental . 25 

$4.62 



^All cost accounting systems are arbitrary. The better ones have 
a close correspondence to reality, a consensus about the allocations, 
and account for all costs. These allocations seem to be a close approx- 
imation of the total costs assuming: 1) that the staff is occupied with 
other tasks three-quarters of the time and Is pnld at the rate of $6.00 
per hour; 2) that the space rental allocated to this equipment will, not 
exceed $80 per month for the 240 users; and 3) that the computer terminal 
is not used for any other functions. We believe these estimates are 
conservative in that they overestimated the direct costs of Career Infor- 
mation System in an ongoing center. 



The 18-24 age group used CIS twice as frequently as they are represented 
in the population. The mature adults, 46 and over, used the System only 
one-fifth as frequently as they occur in the population.^ Interestingly 
enough, those mature adults who used the System may be more willing to pay 
$5.00 or more to use CIS. Seventy-six percent of those age 39 and over were 
willing to pay $5.00 or more while only 64 percent of the total sample were 
willing to pay this amount. ^ Another finding indicated that users living in 
suburban areas were slightly more likely to pay for the service than those 
from rural, areas. 

The study of CIS use at selected shopping centers shows that a "target 
market" is adults under 30, most of whom are considering more schooling^ 
about half of whom are looking for a job. The shopping center is tlie best 
location, especially if notice of the servicers availability is dsscribsd or 
advertised in the media in advance.^ 



ERIC 



^U.S. Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1974 
(95th ed^._; Washington, D.C., 1974), p. 31, shows that 19 percent of the U.S. 
adult population is 18-24 while 35 percent is 45 and over. 

^The results are not statistically significant at the 95 percent confi- 
dence level, but the social significance of this difference is important 
enough to merit further investigation. 

8it is not ki>own how much of the interest in ''attending school" was due to 
the shopping center demonstrations being sponsored in conjunction with the 
local community college. 
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SEVERAL POTENTIAL MARKETING METHODS FOR CIS 



Coin-Operated Terminals Considered 

Given that there are a number of potential users who want CIS infor- 
mation, it remains to be seen how to gat the information to them in a conven- 
ient and low cost manner. Coin-operated terminals were proposed as one , 
option. 

Originally, it seemed that an estimate of total demand for the service for 
a fee could be obtained by setting up an unattended terminal with a coin box 
at high-traffic locations such as laundromats, airline terminals and shopping 
centers. This turned out not to be feasible because the technology is not yet 
adequate and many users need some assistance in using the terminal. The 
following discussion addresses these problems and concludes that an unattended 
coin-operated terminal will not work at the present time. 

Terminal Costs Average $1,50 Per User 

Computer terminals are moderately sophisticated and costly pieces of 
equipment. Rentals for the simpler terminals and accompanying telephone lines 
and equipment begin at $100 per month, ^ A reliable, yet: faster terminal, costs 
at least twice as much. These estimates are based on the terminal used by 
most sites now connected to CIS, the Teletype Model 33 (ASR), It is the 
cheapest, as well as the slowest (10 chiaracters per second), terminal. At the 
speed of this terminal, 20 to 40 minutes is needed to obtain the career and 
educational information contained in CIS, Computer service centers in Oregon 
charge an average of $3,00 per hour of terminal connect time. Thus, the 
computer charge amounts to approximately $1,50 per user, 

CIS User's Fee; $1,00 Per User 

CIS User's fee for traditional users is assessed at $1.00 per user for 
the first 3,200 estimated potential users and $.30 per user fox* estimated 
potential users over 3,200. For this fee CIS provides the user with updated""^ 
and localized occupational information, Oregon post-secondary programs and 
schools information, CIS in-service training, CIS user handbooks, CIS 
coordinator's handbook(s), CIS newsletter Update , appropriate bibliographical 
materials, and follow-up services. 

Users Need Some Degree of Assistance 

Economic factors weigh heavily against the implementation of a career 
information system which disseminates through coin-operated terminals. High 
fixed costs, maintenance and repair problems make this delivery system 
impractical at the present time. 



9 

Datapro Seventy , Datapro Research Corporation, Delran, New Jersey, and 
personal communication with salesmen. 
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The expanded Career Information System is, from an objective standpoint, 
a stand-along, self-instructional system. It is analogous to a research- 
reference library. The information can be easily accessed if one knows and 
understands the System. 

But a helper seems to be needed by some persons. Frequently that helper 
is one who merely assures the client that he or she will not hurt the machine. 
Then, too, there are breakdowns at the computer service bureaus. The helper 
assures the client that he or she did not cause the problem. 

Maintenance and Repair Problems; Coin-Operated Terminals In feasible 

Since the equipment is subject to malfunctions, a good service department 
is absolutely essential. And, in Oregon, users of computer terminals suggest 
there are only four or five reliable full-service suppliers of terminals 
(including Pacific Northwest Bell, Carterphone, and Western Union). None of 
these suppliers presently has a coin-operated computer terminal. None of these 
suppliers was willing to provide an unattended terminal without CIS assuming 
full responsibility for any damage to the terminal (an unknown factor). In 
fact. Pacific Northwest Bell, the largest supplier of existing terminals for 
users of CIS, says bluntly that they offer coin-operation only for telephones 
and .then only when the telephone company controls every aspect. 

Economic factors weigh heavily against the implementation of a career 
information system which is disseminated through coin-operated terminals. 
High fixed costs, maintenance and repair problems make this delivery system 
impractical at the present time. So the question remains of how to provide 
CIS services to adult users, 

CIS Distributed by Intermediate Education Districts and High Schools 

Seldom do originators provide a product or service directly to users. 
It's just too complicated. "Midjdlemen" are used (See figure 1) to simplify 
the distribution of the product or service. A "channel" is conceptualized as 
a link between the raw materials producers and the final users. In that con- 
cept, the CIS office is the manufacturer (See figure 2). CIS brings together 
data from many sources and packages it in ways that make it understandable and 
meaningful to a wide variety of users. There are four types of flows through 
the channel: 1) the actual service; 2) use rights to the service; 3) payment 
for the service; and 4) information about the service. These flows can be 
facilitated by "middlemen" which are analogous to wholesalers and retailers. 
In the case of CIS, the intermediate education districts on whose computers 
CIS runs are the wholesalers. 1° Retailers are a type of middleman in that 



These computer centers function analogously to a commercial computer 
service operation like TYMSHARE in that they make available a number of types 
of programs and computer services for their accounts, which are mostly schools. 
The computer centers essentially provide multiple administrative and instruc- 
tional services of which CIS is one. 
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they function in the channel by securing services and use rights to those 
services from manufacturers and wholesalers and make them available to final 
users. For CIS users of high school age, for example, the counseling depart- 
ments of the high schools, seem to be effective retailers of educational infor- 
mation. 



Figure I 




(b) One mlddlenrtan: 4 + 6 = 10 contacts 




>- Consumers 



Source: Ben M. Enis, Marketing Principle: The Management Process 

(Pacific Palisades, CA: Goodyear Publishing Co., 1974), p. 89. 
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Figure 2 



A Channel of Distribution 
for Career and Educational Information 



ORIGINATION 



Raw Materials Producers = 
Research organizations, employers, DOL/ employment 

J • 



Manufacturers = CIS 



a. 



wholesalers = 
Compu ter ^Cent er s 



Retailers = 
Schools & Social Agencies 



Individual Users 



Goveriunental and other 
Institutional Consumers 



5 



CONSUMPTION 



Source: Ben M. Enis, Marketing Principle; The Management Process 

(Pacific Palisades, CA: Goodyear Publishing Co., 1974), p. 99 
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Connections between CIS and its wholesalers are well established and 
stable. Computer centers are widely available. CIS tapes are made available 
on a contractual basis to various computer centers operating different types 
of equipment. CIS to them is just another service they offer the institutions 
that subscribe to their services. 

Retailers are a different story when it comes to supplying educational 
information to adult audiences. Who can and will make CIS available to 
ultimate users is a question of great importance. It is awkward for CIS to 
be directly contact users (See Figure 1). 

Traditional Retailers Don't Service Non-School Adult Population s 

Career Information System's most numerous "retailers''!^ are the high 
schools, particuarly counseling departments. The high school counselors are 
doing a good Job of making CIS available to their students. The best job Is 
done In those places where the computer terminal or CIS books are available to 
the student any time without screening by a professional. The poorest job, 
in terms of frequency of use, is where access is limited by location and/or 
time availability. Adults, however, do not find the school location conven- 
ient; few adults will go to the high school to get questions answered. So 
one needs to ask the question of where might adults go for advice about their 
careers or education. 

The previous section indicated that adults will come to a shopping center 
to use CIS. Then the question becomes who or what organizations might make 
CIS available to adults in shopping centers and elsewhere. In response, a 
number of institutions come to mind: colleges, government social service 
agencies, libraries, unions, private counselors, churches and maybe even 
banks. In this study, C^S found colleges to be the most viable possibility 
as a retailer of career information to adult audiences. 

Community Colleges Possible Retailers for Non-School Adult Users 

One of the uiust successful retailers of CIS at the present time is Lane 
Community College. Lane has a Model 33 Teletype terminal located on a major 
pedestrian thoroughfare bounded on one side by the school *s library and on 
the other by the student bookstore. Use of the terminal is free to both 
students and to the community at large. Further, Lane was the first community 
college to sponsor free computerized career information in a shopping center 
mall. Lane set up CIS in March, 1973, as a community service in Eugene^e 
Valley River Center. ^ 



The term "retailer" is seldom used for schools but it seems desirable 
here in order to focus on the nature of the service and the organization 
offering it. 

l^See Chapter VII, p. 71. 
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Mt. Hood Community College in the Portland metropolitan area also has 
used the Career Information System in their community outreach programs. 
Mt. Hood sponsored a week-long presentation of CIS information at the Gresham 
Mall and Mall 205 in August, 1974. As a result, Mt . Hood claims to have added 
100 new students to their enrollment. 

These successful attempts to provide a service to the general community 
under the sponsorship of individual community colleges led to a contract 
signed in June, 1975, between CIS and the State Department of Education. All 
community colleges in the state now have access to CIS services without paying 
additional user fees. One of the major marketing tasks for the CIS staff is 
to show the various departments within the individual community colleges how 
CIS can help them solve their problems. The experiments made by Lane and 
Mt. Hood demonstrate that CIS can be used for i) increasing student satisfac- 
tion by being prominently available to people who wish to use the service on 
campus; and 2) recruiting students and increasing public awareness of services 
at community colleges by promoting CIS use in shopping centers and other 
locations in the community. CIS has not yet had. the staff time, however, to 
help get greater involvement of community colleges and the office of high 
school relations in setting up demonstrations at the shopping centers. 

Some additional factors exist that a person wishing tc market CIS 
through community college sponsorship at shopping centers might consider. 
During the summer, most schools operate at less than full rate. Many staff 
are paid part-time, if at all. The computer centers — the wholesalers — that 
store CIS data tapes often are working at less than full capacity. And many 
shopping centers are looking for ways to increase' traffic. These conditions 
would seem to favor various retailers (i.e., community colleges) making 
computerized career and educational information available at shopping centers. 

At any rate, the present study indicates that the -community college/ 
shopping center approach to marketing is a reasonable retailing channel for 
systems like CIS. Some other agencies also are possible retailers in this 
situation and might be studied more closely in other efforts. 

Other Possible Retailers for Non-School Adult Users 

Some helpful considerations learned by CIS during the course of the 
marketing study described in this report have to do with libraries and social 
service agencies as possible retailers of CIS. 

Some people go to the library to obtain answers to important questions. 
Yet the information explosion and the fiscal realities of fixed budget place 
many libraries in a financially strained position. Many libraries claim not to 
have the budget to take on new services. And there is the "carnegie syndrome" 
of a library offering only free services. But the idea that we ''can't charge" 
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for services is changing in libraries, and as noted above, there are people 
who will pay for information services. This subject was discussed in 
ano'ther context in an earlier paper. 13 

The University of Oregon library applied for a demonstration grant under 
Title TIB of the Higher Education Act. The proposal called for CIS infor- 
mation and bibliographic services to be made available to the public libraries 
throughout the county. A portable terminal, weighing about 25 pounds,!^ 
which operates relatively silently and at two or three different speeds would 
be used by University personnel who would be "circuit riders," spending one 
or two days a week at each of several locations. After a year, the public 
library staff would know the data bases, how to opeiate the terminal, and 
have an idea of the demand. The second year of the project users would pay 
50 percent of the costs and the third year users would p- 100 percent of 
costs. 

Another class of retailers are social service agencies such as social 
security, vocational rehabilitation, counseling centers, and churches. These 
organizations see numbers of people who are not happy with their career and/or 
educational outlook. CIS can help people sort through their interests, 
abilities, and educational opportunities. Since CIS is available in both 
printed forms as well as computer output, these offices can choose the output 
that is most useful for them. Portable terminals and staff expertise in such 
federal programs as WIN and .ADC Confidence Clinics make possible the adver- 
tisement in the mass media of "Computerized Career Information.!' That service 
could be offered in small groups, individually, or even as a service in the 
home of the person who had questions. This issue deserves further 'exploration. 

SUMMARY , 

There are a number of adults who are not in school who find the infor- 
mation in the Career Information System usable. Two-thirds of those using 
the System claim that the information was worth $5.00 or more. Since 85 
percent of the users intended to go to school, some school-relatecj entity such 
as a community college or four-year college is an obvious retailer to make 
this information available to users in shopping centers. Two other types of 
retailers have been briefly discussed and are being pursued by the CIS staff: 
libraries and social service agencies. 



13 

John R. Wish and Mary Ann Wish, "Marketing and Pricing of On-Line 
Services," Proceedings of the May 1975 Meeting of the American Socifety-for 



Information Science. 
14 



Datapro Seventy, Datapro Research Corporation, Delran, New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER VI 



AP PLICABILITY OF CIS TO CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTION INMATES 

3y Bruce McKinlay 

INMATES NEW USER GROUP 

The Career Information System was installed in two adult correctional 
institutions — thje Oregon State Penitentiary and the Oregon State Correctional 
Institution. The unique qualities of this user group made this a particularly 
interesting test of the System's relevance and value to potential user popula- 
tions. The field test ind icated that an information system linking occupation- 
al and career information is even more valuable to inmates than for other users. 

Counseling staffs in both institutions referred inmates to the System for 
exploring and/or finalizing school release, work release, or parole programs 
as well as for selecting appropriate training programs available in the insti- 
tutions. 

Inmates who used the expanded CIS were asked to complete evaluation ques- 
tionnaires. A total of 67 returned questionnaires usable for measuring the 
effectiveness of the expanded CI?> with Corrections' clients. The sample popu- 
lation represents approximately IS percent of the combined population of the 
two institutions. 

All users in the sample were men, averaging 23 years of age. The average 
level of educational attainment was eleventh grade with almost half (46 percent) 
of the users enrolled in one or more of the several kinds of classes offered in 
the institutions.! Four-fifths (79 percent) of those queried planned to fur- 
ther their schooling upon release. 

Six out of seven users indicated that they wanted occupational and educa- 
tional information for planning their activities after their release. Seventy- 
four percent indicated they had a parole board hearing date set at the time 
they used the System. Expected time of release ranged from one week to several 
years, with the median time until release being five months. 



iBoth institutions offer G.E.D. courses, vocational training, and credit- 
bearing college-level courses. 
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MOST USE SYSTEM TO FURTHER OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 



Computer use records, the basis of accounting for system expenses, show 
that inmates used the Career Information System extensively, both Inf.fcially 
when the terminals were located on the education floors and later when they 
were moved to more widely accessible locations* 

As shown in Table 19 below for a sub-sample of 32, inmates had various 
reasons for using the System, suggesting that they are at a variety of points 
in the decision-making process. It is noteworthy that 75 percent of the users 
came to the System primarily in search of occupational information — 22 percent 
to decide on a career, 28 percent to confirm a career choice, and 25 percent to 
gain information about an occupation. The heavy emphasis oh occupational infor- 
mation, despite the fact that 78 percent expected to pursue further schooling, 
highlights the desirability of linki:^ occupational and educational information 
in one system. Clearly, the inmates' desire for occupational information, 
despite planning to purs-jt: schooling before entering the labor market, rein- 
forces the importance of having occupational information while making educa- 
tional decisions. 



Table 19 

Primary Reasons for System Use Cited by 
Correctional Institution Users 



Decide on 


Confirm 


Informa- 


Informa- 


List of 


Informa- 


Career 


Career 


tion on 


tion on 


Schools 


tion on 




Choice 


Occupation 


Job Prep- 


Having 


Specific 








aration 


Program 


School 


22% 


28% 


25% 


19% 


3% 


3% 



n = 32 



BOTH OCCUPATION AND EDUCATION FILES USED 

Inmates made extensive use of the System's various components. 
Nearly all of them obtained both occupational and educational information. 
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Table 20 
CIS Components Used by Inmates 



Coji^ponent 



Per cent of 
- Inmates 



Average Number 
of Inquiries 



QUEST questionnaire for 

occupational exploration 80% 

Occupational Descriptions (DESC) 

of job duties, requirements, and outlook 89 

Methods and tips on Career Preparation 

(PREP) (incomplete during part of test) 54 

Summaries of courses, methods of instruc- 
tion, and list of schools offering 
various Educational Programs (PROG) 71 

Services and costs of Oregon Schools (SCH) 25 



2.9 
1.6 

2.2 
2.3 



The evaluation data further indicate that this combined occupational- 
educational Information system is especially useful to Correctional insti- 
tutions, for a significantly higher proportion of inmates used the Prepara- 
tion, Program, and School files than did other types of users. 



SYSTEM HIGHLY RELEVANT TO CAREER PLANS 

What difference does all this usage make? There is no single, unequiv 
ocal proof of effectiveness for information systems any more than there is 
for education, counseling, or a host of other services; however, there are a 
number of indicators, including users' statements of the System's relevance, 
completeness, and their general opinions of the System. 

Relevance is determined by the decisions that users are facing and the 
general availability of pertinent information. Finding accurate, complete 
and up-to-date information on occupations and educational alternatives is 
difficult enough anywhere, and it is next to impossible behind the walls of 
prison. The inmate population is isolated from the informal "word-of -mouth" 
sources that predominate in society at large. The institutions try to com- 
pensate by inviting outside "experts" to discuss educational or occupational 
opportunities, but such activities cannot be comprehensive. Thlis it is not 
surprising that the implementation of the Career Information System within 
correctional institutions was perceived as a major breakthrough in providing 
inmates with a formal source of information. Not surprisingly, a large 
number of the users found the System relevant in planning their post-release 
futures. Additionally, correctional institution users found the System just 
as easy to use and the System's information just as understandable as other 
tested sub-populations. 
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Turning first to the QUEST questionnaire, we find that all find the 
QUEST iten'S reU;vai?t to their career planning, and two-thirds say they are 
"very relevant" or "mostly relevant." 



Table 21 



Perceived Relevancy of QUEST 
Items to Inmates' Career Planning 



Very 
Relevant 

32.8% 
a - 67 



Mostly 
Relevant 

32.8% 



Average 
29.9% 



Slightly 
Relevant 

A. 5% 



Not 
Relevant 

none 



Another measure of the appropriateness of QUEST to correctional institu- 
tions is the ability of QUEST to suggest new occupations of high interest to 
inmates. As Table 22 below indicates, over seven out of ten users reported 
that their use of QUEST had given them suggestions for jobs that they "would 
seriously consider." 



Table 22 



Inmates to Whom New Occupations 
Were Suggested by QUEST 



Definitely 








Definitely 


No 


No 


Unsure 


Yes 


Yes 


None 


. 11.9% 


16.4% 


41.8% 


29.9% 



n = 67 



The percentage to whom QUEST suggested new job ideas (72 percent) is 
impressive since only 50 percent of the users originally came to use the 
System either to decide upon or confirm a career choice. In fiact this bene- 
fit is significantly more pronounced for inmates than for other t3rpes of 
users. 

Turning to the System's information files, we see that over four out of 
five users termed th^ information either "mostly" or "very" relevant to their 
decision making needs. Inmates' statements concerning each of the files are 
reported j.n Table 23. 
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Table 23 

Relevance of System Files to Inmates^ 
Career and Educational Decision Making 



Description 
File 



Not 

Relevant 



• Slightly 
Relevant l% 

Average 18 

Mostly Relevant 
Relevant 44 

Very 

Relevant 37 



Preparation 
File^ 



2% 
26 

33 

40 



Program 
File 



2% 
20 

33 

46 



School 
File 



5% 



28 



68 



n = 71 n = 43 

^File incomplete at the time of the test 



n = 46 



n = 19 



SYSTEM ADEQUATE, COMPLETE 

Another criterion is the extent to which users judge the information to 
be complete. On this second dimension, correction institution users found 
the System to contain and present the information they needed. Judging the 
completeness of information in the System as a whole, nine out of ten users 
(94 percent) reported that the System either "mostly" or "completely" de- 
livered the information they desired. 



71 
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Table 24 

Degree to Which System Files Supplied Needed 
Information to Correctional Institutional Users 



No (inadequate) 

Little 

Some 

Mostly 

Yes, completely 



Description 
File 



7% 
A3 
50 



Preparation 
File^ 



6% 
3 

31 
60 



Program 
File 



3% 
24 
73 



^School 
File 



33% 
67 



The Preparation File was incomplete at the time of the test, 

SYSTEM ALTERS USERS' CAREER AND EDUCATION PLANS 

The previous two sections show that inmates find the System relevant to 
their career and educational decisions and the information complete enough 
for their immediate needs. The cooperative test of CIS in the institutions 
also attempted a measure of its effect on inmates' choices. 

The same pattern appears here as elsewhere — use of current, locnlized 
information has a major influence on people's choices. TVis effect Is mea- 
sured by comparing people's first choice career, program, or school before and 
after System use and comparing their. certaii.<:y about those choices. Following 
are the results for corrections inmates. 



Table 25 

Effect of CIS on Inmates' Choices 



EKLC 



Percent 
of Inmates 
Who Changed 



First Choice Career Field 

First Choice Educational Program 

First Choice School 
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72 



19% 
26 
3 



Change in 
Certainty 



22% 
36 

13% increased certain- 
ty about their choice 



The System also serves to confirm choices. For example, while only three 
percent of the users changed their choice of schools after using the System, 
thirteen percent were more certain about their previous choice after using the 
System than before. 

USERS SATISFIED WITH SYSTEM 

< As the foregoing data would suggest, respondents in correctional institu- 
tions were quite satisfied with the Career Information System. More than four 
out of five inmates reported that they learned "a lot" (49 percent) or "a great 
deal'* (34 percent) from using the System. All respondents in the correctional 
institutions reported that they believed the information they received from 
the System would be useful in preparing their release programs. Over nine out 
of every ten users predicted that they would "probably" (37 percent) or "defi- 
nitely" (55 percent) use the System again when they need further occupational 
and/or school information. Over, half (58 percent) stated that they would 
"definitely" recommend the System. to their friends, while 40 percent said that 
they would "probably" do so. 

As with other user groups, the inmates were asked what they had found the 
most difficult' aspect of using the System. The most commonly quoted item was 
coming to understand the mechanical process of accessing the information from 
the System. Eighteen percent of the users made this observation. But the fact 
that two-thirds of the users (67 percent) found nothing difficult in the System 
to mention would seem still more significant. The mechanical difficulty in 
using the System does not appear severe since an examination of duplicate 
print-outs shows that nearly half (48 percent) of the users made no errors at 
all in using the System while only one in sixteen users (6 percent) made more 
than three errors. (The cpmputer program is written to aid the user in cor- 
recting errors without staff assistance.) Furthern^ore, when asked what would 
make the System still more useful, fewer than four t)er cent of the users men- 
tioned making operation easier. To the question rbf lnaking the System :aore 
useful, seven out of ten inmates (72 percent) had no Suggestion to make, noting 
that it was "just fine" as it was. Of those making suggestions, most wanted 
the System's information or services expanded, thus identifying areas of pos- 
sible increased service to corrections users. 



SUMMARY 

The cooperative evaluation of CIS usage in two of Oregon's correctional 
institutions indicates that the System Is a useful component of the institu- 
tions' services. Inmates use it extensively and with ease. The integration 
of career and educational information benefits users who are heavily engaged 

in education release planning as well as those who are not. 

■|» 

From the inmates' perspectives the information is complete and relevant 
to their planning, and it does influence the choices the men make. Users are 
satisfied with the System and expect to use the System again and recommend it 
to their friends. 

Several of the most posicive findings, notably extent of use and the 
System's ability to suggesc relevant new occupations, are statistically more 
significant for inmates than other users, suggesting that inmates should re- 
main a major client of CIS. 
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CHAPTER VII 



APPLICABILITY OF CIS TO SHOPPING CENTER PATRO NS 
By John Coggins 



SHOPPING CENTER PATRONS NEW USER GROUP 

During August and September of 1974, the Career Information System (CIS) 
established temporary teletype terminal sites for use by the general public 
in four major shopping centers in the greater metropolitan Portland area. The 
terminals were placed in high exposure locations within each shopping center 
and manned for one week by counseling staff from local community colleges 
served by CIS. These shopping centers gave the public exposure to the infor- 
mation system and also provided the opportunity for the collection of infor- 
mation on interest in, use of, and reaction to the System by the general public 

One of the main project goals was to examine the possibility of extending 
the CIS services to new user populations. The System, for the most part, has 
been used in school settings by young people with little or no job experience. 
The System was taken to the shopping centers to. examine its potential usefulnes 
by people more representative of the general population, and particularly by 
segments of the population most in need of career and educational information, 
but not in direct contact with the school systems; for example, women, the 
disadvantaged, and the unemployed. This is not the first time CIS has made its 
services available to the general public. The original Career Information 
System was installed for one-week periods in Eugene at the Valley River Center 
and was sponsored at various county fairs by community colleges and county 
school districts. The System receives very heavy usage and elicits a favorable 
response from its users in those settings. The results encouraged the Career 
Information System to implement a more extensive field test and evaluation of 
the applicability of the expanded CIS to the general public. 

Chapter VI examined the marketing implications of providing CIS to 
the adult population. This chapter will examine what types of people used 
the System, how easy they felt it was to use, how complete or adequate the 
information was for them, and what impact the System had on them. 

Information was collected at system terminal sites in shopping centers 
from 400 users. Slightly over half (58 percent) of these users were women. 
More than four in ten (43 percent) were not working at the time. Moye than 
one-third (38 percent) of those using the System reported that they were 
actively seeking emplojonent. . 

74 
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People using the CIS system at shopping centers ranged in age from 11 
to 74 years, with a mean age of 27 years. Though, testing in the shoppirfg 
centers was particularly aimed at the segment of the population not attending 
any kind of school, the use of the System in these sites was not reserved 
solely for persons then not at tending . school. 1 A large proportion of the 
users expressed an interest in continuing their education. More than six 
out of every seven (86 percent) respondents reported that they were planning 
to enter school. Table 26 below summarizes shopping center users* gross 
• annual family income. 



Table 26 



Gross 1973 Family Income of 
CIS Users in Shopping Centers 



$5,999 $6,000 to $12,000 to $18,000 

or less $11,999 $17,999 or more 



29% 35% 24% 11% 



SYSTEM EASY TO USE 

CIS users in high schools and community colleges usually become acquainted 
with the System through a teacher or counselor. These a'/enues are not as 
readily available to the adult population, and :o the problem of how to make 
adults aware that this service is available to thv.v^ v. comes .^n important topic. 
About half of the four hundred people who stopV'i^*^ '-'^ the terminals in shopping 
centers had heard of the Career Information Syt^tem 5.tV.fore that day. For the 
other half, the System was completely new. ti'ho had previously heard of 

the System had learned of it from a wide v.j/;l.<ai:y or sources. These sources 
divide rather equally in thirds between mas« metHl'ii (34 percent), interpersonal 
(35 percent) and direct chance encounter wlrh the ^■r^:^ninal in the shopping 
center (31 percent). Those users who firsT. h^c^'^A'/l of the System from another 
person heard about it from an informal contiirt ia^f LS than twice as often as from 
a formal contact. Friends and members of o*5ri t-; own family constituted about 
seventy percent of these contacts while teac :".r8 and counselors comprised only 
about 30 percent. 



In the following analysis, it will be noted when findings are based on 
adult, non-£5chool earolled users only. 
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While one aspect of system accessibility is the convenience to users of 
terminal locations, a second aspect concerns the accessibility of information 
within the System. Accessing computer-stored information directly is a very 
new experience for most members of the public. The Syr^tem does require that 
the user take some care in the commands he or she erifrera on the teirminal.^ 
Still, shopping center users oh the whole do not find the System difficult to 
use. This finding is consistent with other user groups' rating of System ease. 
When asked what aspect of the System they found mrst difficult, over a third 
(39 percent) of the adult users responding found nothing at all difficult. 
Another third (35 percent) mentioned some mechanir*: i or conceptual aspect of 
learning to use the System. This percentage takea on more meaning, however, 
when combined with users' responses to another quf:Stionnaire item. When asked 
what would make the System more useful, fewer tfem one in seven (13 percent) 
mentioned easier operations. ' The most popular r^^^ponse to this question was a 
request for yet more information. Some ideas oi'rered were to provide infor- 
mation on out-of-state jobs, to include information telling which specific 
employers were hiring people for the liste'd occM-^ations, and to add more occu- 
pations to the System. 

An examination of the type and number of actual errors uia^Je by users in 
accessing information again reflects the degrise of ease ptiblic users experienced 
in using the System. As Table 27 below shows j over half vf the users made no 
errors at all in using the System. Only ovie in t^^elve us>Ers made more than 
three errors. 



Table 27 

Percentage of Shopping Center Uivsrs 
and Frequency of Use Error 







Two or 


Four or 


More 


No 


One 


Three 


Five 


than Five 


Errors 


Error 


Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


58% 


20% 


14% 


5% 


3% 



• c • 



See Chapter IV, p, 31-33. 
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SYSTEM ADEQUATE, COMPLETE 



In responding to questions concerning the ability of the Career Infor- 
mation System to supply them with needed information, users in the shopping 
centers judged the files as quite adequate and complete. Nine out of ten users 
rated the Program file as mostly or completely adequate. Over eight out of 
ten users rated the Occupotional and Preparation files in similar categories. 
Only the School file was raced less complete, although over half its users 
indicated it gave them most or all of the information they desired. Shopping 
center users rated the fMes lilightly less complete than all users combined. 
Table 28 below summarir,t'f the responses of users to the question, "Did the 
file give you the info r7e«:^l: ica you wanted?" 



Table 28 



Adult, Non-School Public Users Judgment 
of the Adequacy of Information Supplied 
by the Four CIS Information Files 



"Did the file give you the information you wanted?" 



No, Yes, 
None Little Some Mostly Completely 



Occupational 
Descriptions 

Preparation 
File 



0.0% 
0.0 



8.8% 4.9% 



14.1 



4.2 



52.2% 



60.6 



30.1% N=22& 



21.1 N= 71 



'"la: 



3.3 



6.6 



68.9 



21.3 N= 61 



School 
File 



6.7 



33.3 



6.7 



26.7 



26.7 N= 15 



Shopping center users were not given a knowledge test before and after 
they used the System, as were high school users. They were, however, asked 
if they thought they had learned from the System. Table 29 , which follows, 
shows the response of users to this question. 
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Table 1^) 



General Public Users 
Estimating Degree of Knowledge 
Gain After Use of CIS 



A Great 

Nothing Little Some A Lot Deal 



2.6% 9.0% 32.75% 34.0% 21.8% 



n = 312 



Over half the users thought that they had learned at least "a lot" from 
System use. Only about one In nine users (11.6 percent) thought that they 
had learned "little" or "nothing". 3 



SYSTEM ALTERS USERS ' CAREER AND EDUCATION PLANS 

Another measurement taken during the evaluation reflects a more direct 
effect the System was found to have on users and I \elr occupational and educa 
tlonal decisions. This is the degree to which users changed the occupations, 
programs and schools they were most Interested in from before to after System 
use. 

The System was found to have its greatest effect, by this measure, on 
users' choice of educational/training programs. Over two out of every five 
users changed the program he or she reported being most interested in after 
using the System. System users changed least the school inwhich they were 
most interested. Table 30 which shows the degree to which shopping center 
users changed the occupations, programs and schools they cited as their 
"first choice" from before to after using the System follows on the next page 
In all three categories these adult users changed their plans more often than 
did all users combined. 



-'For a more extensive analysis of the change in user knowledge resulting 
from System use, see Chapter IV, p. 36-37 . 
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Table 30 



General Public Users 
Changing First Choice OccnpaLion, 
Program and School After System Use 



First 
Cho Ice 
Occupation 



First 

Choice 

Program 



First 
Cho Ice 
School 



Changed 



34.1% 



41.9% 



12.8% 



Unchanged 



65.9 



58.1 



87.2 



n = 220 



n = 105 



n = 133 



The System can also have the effect of confirming tentatively held 
decisions. Thus, those users represented in the table above as "Unchanged" " 
cannot be necessarily said to have been "uneffected" by the System.- For, 
though the occupation, program or school in which they held the most interest 
may not have changed, the degree of certainty with which they held these choices 
often did. Table 31 , which follows on the next page, shows the extent to 
which general public users of CIS changed the certainty they had in the occu- 
pational and educational choices they had made before using the System. Again, 
the System had a greater effect on this subgroup of users than all users com- 
bined. Slightly more shopping center users changed the certainty of their 
first choice occupation, program and school. 
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Table 31 



General Public Users Changirxg Certainty of 
Occupational, Program and School 
Choices After System Use 



Certainty 
of 

Occupation 



Certainty - 
of 
Program 



Certainty 
of 
School 



Changed 



35.3% 



34.4% 



30.7% 



Unchanged 



64.7 



65.6 



69.3 



n = 131 



n = 153 



Approximately one-third of the users here changed the degree of certainty 
they felt in the educational and occupational goals they held before System 
use. 

The above table does not reflect, however, the direction of the change in 
certainty experienced by these users. As discussed in Chapter IV, it is not to 
be assumed that it is good for users to become more certain of their choices 
and bad for them to become less certain. Both changes can be a sign that the 
System is performing its function well. In all three aspects of user choice 
examined, the System's effect was to increase a user's certainty twicn as 
often as it decreased it. table 32, appearing on the next page, shows the 
percentage of users increasing and decreasing the certainty they felt about 
their choices as a result of System use. 
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Table 32 



General Public Users Increasing and 
Decreasing Certainty of Occupational, 
Program and School Choices 





Cer'.ainty 


Certainty 


Certainty 




of 


of 


of 




Occupation 


Program 


School 


Increased 


29.5% 


22.9% 


20.9% 


Decreased 


5.8 


11.5 


9.8 




n = 241 


n = 131 


n = 153 



When the effect of the System on changing a user's first choice occupation 
and the degree of certainty with which he or she holds that choice are examined 
conjointly, one finds that the System is more likely to change a user's 
certainty when it also changed his or her first choice occupation. Also, a 
user's certainty in occupation is much more likely to increase than decrease 
when such a choice changes. Table 33 below summarizes these changes. 

Table 33 

General Public Users Changing First Choice 
Occupation by Change in Certainty 
of First Choice Occupation^ 





Decreased 
Certainty 


Retained 
Same 

Certainty 


Increased 
Certainty 


Total 


First Choice 

Occupation 

Unchanged 


2.7% 


75.0% 


22.3% 


100.0% 


First Choice 

Occupation 

Changed 


12.6 


43.7 


43.7 


100.0 



n = 380 



Table 33 has been collapsed from original evaluation data. 
The change in certainty is significant at p=.0002. 
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USERS SATISFIED WITH SYSTEM 



Satisfaction with the Career Information System £r» a whole by public 
users is shown in the responses to several questions asked in the shopping 
centers. Firstly, users in these public sites were asked, after they had 
used the System, if they thought they would want to use the System again if 
they found themselves in need of more occupational or educational information. 
Table 34 below displays the responses made to this item. 

Table V\ 



General Public System Users 
Predicting Own Future System Use 



Definitely Probably Does Not Probably Definitely 

Not Not . Know Will Will 



1% 6% ' " 18% 44% 31% 



Nearly a third (31 percent) of the users reported that they would definitely 
want to use the System again. Three out of four users responded that they 
would (at least) probably want to use it again if the need arose. 

A second question asked: "Would the user recommend the System to other 
people as a source of occupational and educational information?" Over half 
of the respondents replied that they would " definitely" recommend the System 
to others. More than nine out of every ten respondents said that they would 
(at least) probably recommend it. Table 35 below displays the distribution of 
responses to this question. 

Table 35 

Public Users Predicting 
Recommendation of CIS to Others 



Definitely 
Not 



Probably 
Not 



Does Not 
Know 



Probably 
Will 



Definitely 
Will 



1% 



2% 



3% 



40% 



54% 



n = 320 
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Table 36 below shows public users' responses to an Item asking their 
"overall satisfaction" with the System. Only one out of every twenty users 
expressed some overt dissatisfaction to the System, Nearly 15 out of 20 
users (73 percent) expressed some degree of satisfaction. The remainder of 
the users (22 percent) were non-committal. 



Table 36 

Public Users in Five 
Overall Satisfaction Response Categories 



Very Rather Rather Very 

Unsatisfied Unsatisfied It's OK Satisfied Satisfied 

2% 3% 22% 34% 39% 

n = 321 



SUMMARY 

Shopping center patrons proved to be a viable new user group for the 
Career Information System. Most users were young adults who were out of school 
but planning on returning. Many were unemployed. They found the System easy 
to use and made a minimal number of errors. The four principal information 
files provided most users with the information they desired- The System pro- 
duced a recognizable impact on users* career and education plans, sometimes 
altering their plans completely and sometimes changing their degree of certainty 
about those plans. Users were very satisfied with CIS, indicating that they 
would use the System again and recommend it to friends if it were available. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



IMPACT OF THE EXPANDED CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 
- ON OTHER AGENCIES 

By Mary Kennedy Burton 

NUMEROUS EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SOURCES REMAIN 

Chapter IV describes thci impact of career and educational information on 
people's plans. The Educitional Components Project had another., objective as 
wel] . It intended not only to produce good information, but to do so in 
concert with the agencies already producing or disseminating educational 
information. The fact that many data sources proved inadequate made this 
objective both more difficult and more important than originally planned. 



In fact the project barely scratched the surface in .these areas, and 
there is still much to be done to improve, the quality of educational data and 
the comprehensibility of its dissemination. Two results of the project are 
indicative of what can be done by cooperating agencies and for further encour- 
aging such efforts. 

OFFICE OF HIGH S'^^'^'JL RELATIONS CHANGES MAJOR PUBLICATIONS 

The Office of High School Relations, an arm of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, is responsible for disseminating information about the 
state's post-secondary schools to high school students, coun%?elors and parents, 
o a result of the Educational Components Project the Offiec has overhauled 
the formats of three of its most widely distributed publications and is recom- 
mending a change in a fourth in order to benefit from the work of the Educa- 
tional Components Project and to provide material complementary to the Career 
Information System. 

"It's Your Decision" 

The Office of High School Relations prepares each year a booklet entitled 
It's Your Decision , that includes general information about admissions, finan- 
cial aid, housing, etc. as well as specific institutional program, of study 
information. In past years, the program of study information was listed by 
institutional administrative categories that are, of course, different f jr 
each institution and irrelevant to the informational needs of .prospective : 
students, e.g., biology is in the College of Liberal Arts on 6ne campus but in 
the College of Science on another.^ What is important to the prospective : 



^See Chapter II, p. 13. 
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student is that biology is taught at both institutions. The Educational Com- 
ponents developed the Programs of St^^dy and Training File to show program 
offerings by generic taxonomic headings rather than by administrative group- 
ings. The format of this file was used in the revision of It^s Your Decision 
for 1974-75. A person reading the booklet could easily find that, biology was 
taught at the two institutions referred to above by simply looking under Bio- 
logical Sciences, a taxonomic heading, in each school *s list of undergraduate 
programs of study offered. Below are samples of It^s Your Decision both before 
and after CIS taxonomic headings were adopted. 



University of Oregon "Programs and Degrees" 
Before CIS Taxonomic Headings Adopted^ 



PROGRAMS AND DEGREES 

Uber»l Arfs fiachrlor 'MaUvr Ihutttr 

Anthroi>oIoKy X \ N 

Asian Studies' X 

Hiolo^y X X \ 

Chemistry X X \ 

Chinese and JapaiK'si* \ 

Classics X X 

Comparative Literature* ^ X X 

(jprnputcr Science X X 

I-!conomics X X • \ 

l^nglish (inclucllng Creative Writing) X X X 

I'rench X X \ 

•Jieneral Arts.-uul I.i'tlers X 

(iener;il ScicMu-i* X 

(ieneral Sm'ial Si icnc e . X 

(ieograjihy X X \ 

.ieology X X \ 

(iornian :nid UusNian XXX 

History XXX 

Independent Study X 

Italian X X \ 

l.inguisties' X 

Matlu'iu.-itics X X X 

Mt'diral 'I'trhufjlogy X X 

I'hiln.sopliy X \ X 

i'hy.sits X X X 

rnlitical Sciehrr X X X 



^It^s Your Decision , Oregon State System of Higher- Education, 1973, p. 19, 
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University of Oregon ^'Programs and Degrees" 
After CIS Taxonoraic Headings Adopted^ 



Programs and Degrees 

(TcniKs ticfined in Glossary) 
B — F^achclor's 
M — Mafjter's 
D —Doctorate 
A — Associate 

P — r'reprofcssional Program 
C--(:crliric:Ue 
CP--Ox)i)crativc Program 



Architecture 

AiTliiU% ttjrf, B, M 
}iilcrior An hitcTturf, B 
l^iiHlsraiK.' Architertin c, B, M 

Area Studies 

Asian Studies, B, M 
Untiii American Studies, B 

Biological Sciences 
Biology, B, M, D 

Business and Management 
Accounting, B, M, D 



(Juantitative MrthtKls, 

B, M.D 
fMiiancc, B, M, D 
Musiness Kconomics, M 
Business and Constnictiun, B 
Real Estate and Urban I. and 

Economics, B, M 
Marketing, B, M, D 
Transportation and 

logistics, B, M, D 
International Business, B, M 
Forest Industries 

Management, M 
Business Environment, B 
Administrative Studies, B 



"Fact Sheet" , 

A one-page handout called Fact Sheet is also updated by the Office of 
High School Relations each year. Its basic purpose is to provide a clear and 
comprehensive list of the programs of study offered by all of the state system 
schools. The Educational Components taxonomy was al&o-used in rewriting the 
publication. Below are samples of the Fact Sheet both before and after CIS 
taxonomic headings were adopted. 



^It's Your Decision , Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1974, p, 38, 
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Baccalaureate Def;ree Programs 
Before CIS Taxonomic Headings 
Adopted^ 



Baccalaureate Degree Programs 

(See instilulional eaialoKs for arras of 
specialization) 

Agricuhurp— OSU ^including food lechnolopy, 

fisheries and wildlif<- ) 
American Studies — OSU 
AnthrojwIoRy— EOC, OSU, PSU, UO 
Applied Science — PSli 
Applied Design— SOC 
Architecture— UO (including landscape 

architecture and interior design) 
Art-EOC, OSU. PSU.UO 
Asian Studies — UO 
A utomot ive- Diesel — OTI 
Biochemistry and Biophysics— OSU ' 
BioloBV— EOC, OSU,» PSU, SOC UO 
*BlaclcSiudie9^PSU 
Botany— OSU" 

HuHiness-EOa OSU* I'SU. SOC, UO 
Business and Econoniics--.KOC. 
•Ontral Europr-an Aren Stu<lieMr-PSU 
Chemistry— HOC, OSH, PSU.SOC. U() 
Chinese- -UO 
Classics-UO 

Community Serviro and I'uhlir Affairs U() 
(<ompuier Sciencfr— I'SU, UO 
Correctionsr-OCF^ 
Dance— UO 
DrntiMry— IIODS^ 
•Earth Sciences— PSU 
Economics-- EOC, OSU, PSU, S()C\ UO 
Elementary Teaching- EOC, OCE, OSU, 

PSU»SOC,UO 
Engineering;— OSU 
Engineering Tcchnoiog«es-~OSU, OTI 
English— EOC. OSU. PSU. SOC. UO 
Entomology — OSU 
Forestry— OSU 



Baccalaureate Degree Programs 
After CIS Taxonomic Headings 
Adopted^ 



BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Agriculture and 
Natural Reaourcet 

Agricultural Chemistry — OSU 
.Agricultural Economics— OSU 
Agricuhural Engineering 

Technolo^ — OSU 
.Agronomic Crop Science— OSU 
Animal Science — OSU 
Fisheries Science — OSU 
Food Science and 

Technology — OSU 
Forest Engineering — OSU 

Forest Management OSU 

Forest Products— OSU 

General Agriculture OSU 

Horticulture— -OSU 
Poultry Science — OSU 
Raiigcland Resources— OSU 
Resource Recreation 

Management— OS U 
Soil Science— OSU 
Wildlife Scicncc-OSU 

Architecture 

Architecture — UO 
Interior Architecture — UO 
Landscape Architecture — UO 

Area Studies 

American Studies — OSU 
Asian Studies— UO 
Latin American 

Studies— PSU. UO 
Russian Studies — OSU 

Biological Science! . 

Biology— EOSC. PSU, SOC UO 
Biochemistry and 

Biophysics — OS U 
Botany— OSU 
Entomology — OSU 
Microbiology — OSU 
Natural Science-Biology — OCE 
Zoology— OSU 



Fact Sheet 19_7l->1972 , Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Fact Sheet 1974-1975 , Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
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"Counseling for College" 

A newsletter entitled Counseling for College is also a product of the 
Office of High School Relations. In past years it has included short items of 
information that would be of interest and use to its main readership: Oregon 
high school guidance counselors. This year the basic purpose was continued 
with the addition of a featured topic for each edition, which would include 
general information about a topic that was relevant to each of the seven state 
system institutions as well as specific information about each school « The 
idea for such a feature came from the format of r.he Programs of Study and 
Training descriptions. Elsewhere in this report J:^ a writing guide for the 
Program descriptions which clarifies the reference to the format of first 
giving information that is common to all schools and then listing institution- 
specific daiEa.^ Below is a sample of the information added to Counseling for 
College . «i 

At Eastern Oregon State College career planning and p' .at ser-~ 
' ' vices are provided through the Office of Student Developii-i . Dr. 
' Douglas Treadway is director v^f this office. The colle£;ri ilizes 
the Oregon Career Information Sy ,^xn (CIS). This systein x ». * as 
a basic informational resource an.; guide. Supplementing ^ vr " i: 
materials as well as detailed infotr ?^lon of courses o;: sto.'v 
EOSC are accessed through CIS. v-.v 

For more in-depth career planning, KiCucl*^.r'..t,s meet with counselors 
who provide individual and group cart-er guidance sessions. Wcrk- 
shops for career development, life-pic:m:Jng, and resume writing 
and interview/ job application skill/^ are offered on campus. A 
special course in Career Analysis is also taught. To supplement 
career counseling, the counselors oftftii use various tests of apti- 
tude, interest and personality. To coordinate career and academic 
adviiing, students are usually referred to one or more faculty ynem- ' 
bers in the career planning process. In addition, a comprehensive 
listing of community resource people is maintained and students may 
arrange to spend a day on the job for a '^career exposure" with one 
of these individuals. 

Virtually all of the studerits majoring in education utilize the 
placement services at EG3C. Ovei the years a consistently hi.gh 
percentage of these students hava been successful in obtaining 
teaching posi'.i. ns. In 1974. about 90 percent of those graduating 
found placeTi;^/ Increasingly students from other, academic areas 
are utilizii^ the career planning and placement se. vices. This 
year about "IZ" the students have taken advantage of one or more 



services 



7 



EKLC 



^See Chapter II, p, 13-16, 

^Counseling for College , Oregon State System of Highwir Education, Vol. 13, 
No. 6, May 12, 1975. 
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Tnis ctcerpt can be compared to the sample Program fi't print-out in Clmp--^ 
ter 11 for simil?iri t ics , 

^' Mapp ing You r Education" 

Mapping Your Education is a two-state effort by Oregon and Washington 
tliat Is published annually for high school counselors and students. To date, 
the publication has not Included a chart that c ' 3arly lists the degrees offered 
at each A-year institution in the two states; has done so for the community 
colleges. It has been recommended by the Office of High School Relations that 
for the 1976-7 7 edition a chart for the 4-year schools be developed using the 
Educational Components taxonomy. 

Additional Changes 

The Office receives numerous requests for information from prospective 
students who want to know which institutions in Oregon offer a particular pro- 
gram of study. The Office has communicaied to CIS that it has found the 
Program file descriptions to be the best single reference source for this task. 
A copy of the Programs of Study and Training book is often referred to in an- 
swering letters. In addition, an origi?:al copy of the description is frequent- 
ly requested from the Career Information System in which case the print-out 
itself is sent to the inquirer. 

Finally, the Office of High School Relations coordinates a high school 
visitation program that includes nearly all of the 245 high schools in Oregon* 
The information contained in the Program and School files is now distributed 
by Office representatives to high school students when they visit schools in 
the fall. 

CLOSER WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH THE EDUCATIONAL COORDINATING COMMISSION 

The Educational Coordinating Comr, 3sion is, responsible for collecting 
Oregon educational statistics for the National Center for Educational Stc^tis- 
tics. The Educational Components Project has resulted in a closer working 
relationship between CIS and the ECC, 

CIS updates the: enrollment figures in its School file every January. 
Instead of contactir'.^, each school indivi ually CIS now receives this data from 
the Educational Coordinating Commission, ECC has even agreed to alter their 
enrollment forms for private vocational schools so that ..ihey will fit CIS 
information needs and facilitate the updat^rig proC'v::.*s. 

The Career Information System also* supplies ECC v' th information. i'he 
research staff for the Commission keep CIS information, print-outs in their 
office throughout the year to use as reference material. 
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The two agencies are in regular contact with each other for the purpose 
of exchanging information. The major benefit of this cooperation has been the 
elimination of duplicative data collection. 



SUMMARY 



The Office of High School Relations, a leading agency in distributing 
post-secondary school information, has taken significant steps toward coordi- 
nating their m^iterials with CIS information. Included in the actions the 
Office has taksn as a direct result of the Educational Components Project are 
alterations in three major publications and use of the educational components 
as important resource material to distribute to high school students. Also as 
a result of th^i project the Educational Coordinating Commission and CIS have 
established ^a close cooperative relationship which includes extensive data 
sharing. These are two good examples of the benefits to be achieved when agen- 
cies coordinate their activities. The result is economy in information devel- 
opment and greatly increased convenience for the people using CIS, High School 
Relations and Educational Coordinating Commission materials, not to mention in- 
creased use of the materials. 
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